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What more delightful surroundings for an autumn picnic! 


ihe arroyos and canyons of the tower foothilis are restful places. 
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ERNARR MACcFADDEN, million- 

aire publisher, submits a praise- 
worthy plan—a “back on the 
farm’’ movement, which we fear 
would prove another “noble ex- 
periment.” Plots of 5 and 10 
acres, together with implements 
and live stock, are to be loaned 
to unemployed heads of families 
—thus, in the opinion of Mr. 
Macfadden, to help bring back 
“the old America.’ Before we 
have a successful “‘back on the 
farm’ movement, our economic 
structure must undergo revision; 
our system of transportation and 
distribution must be modified, and 
our antiquated scheme of market- 
ing must be modernized. At the 
present time the producer from 
the soil is “holding the sack.” 

—o— 

HE New York _ EVENING 

JourRNAL has celebrated its 
35th birthday. Arthur Brisbane 
speaks of the beginning of the 
Hearst publishing 
some 40 years ago, when Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, then just 
from Harvard, began his news- 
paper work. Today Hearst has 
papers in 20 cities, and publishes 
many magazines—a total busi- 
ness of more than $200,000,000 
per year. He pays salaries the 
highest in the world, of $80,000,- 
000 a year, in one case more than 
3 times that paid the President 
of the United States who receives 
$75,000 a year. 

Journalism has become a great 
science. The newspapers and the 
printed page can be made the 
greatest educational force in the 
world. It takes business ability, 
knowledge of human nature, and 
great vision to be a successful 
publisher. 


enterprises. 
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[7 Is an interesting observation 
that President von Hindenburg 
of Germanv, and Aristide Briand, 
France's Foreign Méinister, sat 
down in conference together in 
the former's office to confer on 
matters of important interest to 
their own countries and the 
world. Premier Pierre Lavel was 
also present, as well as other offi- 
cials. It is many a year since a 
French Premier has visited Berlin. 
—o— 
ENRY L. Stevens, Jr., is the 
new National Commander of 
the American Legion, which 
body, in session recently at De- 
troit, accepted President Hoover's 
suggestion regarding the bonus, 
and voted in favor of submitting 
to the people the question of 
modification of the 18th Amend- 
ment. Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
has characterized the action of 
the Legion in anything but com- 
plimentary terms. Mr. Stevens 
contends that ‘the Legion is 
neither wet nor dry,’ but believes 
that the best interests of the Na- 
tion requires a radical change 
from the present situation. 
APTAIN Sir Husert WILKINS 
has again proved himself one 
of the most fearless explorers of 
all time. His recent trip in the 
Nautilus, under the ice of the far 
north, has resulted in adding 
greatly to the sum of scientific 
knowledge. Wilkins says: “We 
have opened the gate leading to a 
field of extensive and important 
research. We have reached be- 
neath the rugged, icy pavements 
to the Polar cellars, collecting a 
handful of results.” Like all 
great men, Wilkins is modest. 
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QUAIL 


IKE lilting notes that call from heart to heart, 
Seeming as echoes from another sphere, 
That whisper down the breeze and disappear 
Among the shadow-silences, and start 
Again from here and there among the trees, 
Or seem to fall from bushy knolls, ablaze 
With the last lavender of sunet rays 
To die away in twilight mysteries. 


HESE were the notes that haunted every trail, 
= That wound the autumn hill and canyon bed; 
The morning greeting and the day's farewell; 
And still my memory sings with calling quail 
W hen with closed eyes I dream the years are dead 
And I am back with Pan and all is well. 


—AuTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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Business and Finance 
The Present Situation---One Way Out 


tories. 


FIGURES 
TRADE. United States 


has an unfavorable balance for 
August of $1,000,000.00. This, 
however, is the first instance since 1926; 
the first eight months of the current year 
show a favorable balance of $214,153,000. 


ONDS. The average price of 60 

leading issues dropped to a series of 
new lows during the third week of Aug- 
ust. During the same period United 
States Treasury and Liberty loans de- 
clined here regularly. The most unfa- 
vorable happening and one that was 
reflected in financial circles generally was 
the decline of Great Britain and Ireland 
5'4's to 92. 


(cerns. Registered a new low of 7c. 


OOL. Good-Body Company re- 

port prices have been increasingly 
firm in recent months and in July there 
was a small up-turn in raw wool prices, 
which are still the lowest since prior to 
the World War. 


HEAT. September 19th recorded 
new bottom price records for the 
season. 


ANK STOCKS. New York City bank 
stocks have established a series of 
new lows. Sixteen most prominent issues 
on September 10th had dropped to an 
aggregate market value of $2,526,966,000 
as against the high point of October 14, 
1929, which registered an aggregate value 
of $10,011,000,000. Earnings on Septem- 
ber 10 prices show an average of 6.16 


OR many months this country has 

been floundering in a financial de- 
pression, the like of which we have not 
before experienced. 
periods, production has not been up to 
the demand, or perhaps there has been 
a money shortage. Today we are faced 
with over production in essential fields, 
and the major part of the world’s 
money supply is stored in our deposi- 
Economists and financiers have 
explained, each to his own satisfaction, 
the cause of the depression, and some 
headway has been made in suggesting a way out. No perma- 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


In other similar 


per cent and an average yield of 5.307 
per cent. 


UILDING PERMITS . Building per- 

mits in 536 cities and towns of the 
United States amounted to $110,078,954 
in August. A decline of 3.4 per cent 
from July this year when the volume was 
$113,957,349 for the same communities, 
according to S. W. Straus & Company. 


AXATION. “Today's taxation is the 

white man’s burden, which is rap- 
idly becoming a confiscation—of the 
small home, the farm, the little business 
and the big. Those who are bawling 
loudest for the taxation of wealth— 
which is a perfectly sound program wher- 
ever surplus wealth can be reached—are 
themselves the most oppressed by para- 
sitic politicians and are the final victims 
of our spending programs for national, 
state and civic luxuries. There is nothing 
the matter with America except damfool- 
ishness. The cure is in the hands of the 
Commonsense Blues, if they will use it.” 
(Editor, Saturday Evening Post.) 


RECAPITULATION 
MERE directory of schemes, 
A plans, and proposals to release 
the present strain of hard times 
would look like an index to an encyclo- 
paedia. 

From doles to the needy here to aid to 
the needy at the ends of the earth, we 
have used up the entire supply of “hand 
out’ remedies to be administered with or 
without the donees’ I. O. U. © 

Financing indirectly and remotely to 
boost business next door has had its turn, 
both in propaganda and performance. 


nent and effective cure has however been offered until now. 
The author of the accompanying article goes to the foundation 
of the situation. He is not content with temporizing and with 
partial remedies, but as economist and executive and financial 
expert, he hits out squarely at the real cause of our dilemma 
and offers a remedy potent and effective, even if considered 
radical by the ultra conservatives. 
T. Porter is so logical and forceful that it will be read with 
interest and benefit not alone on the Pacific Coast, but through- 
out the country. Newspapers and magazines desiring to reprint 
in whole or in part may do so with the customary credit to this 
magazine. Mr. Porter's keen analysis, his wise judgment, and 
his fearless treatment have resulted in the most outstanding con- 
tribution to our economic and financial welfare-—Tue Eprrors. 


The article by Mr. Nathan 


Moratorium relief of foreign peoples 
continental in scope has been tendered, 
all to hasten an upturn from the shadows 
of depression, but so far there is no per- 
ceptible increase of sunshine in our own 
back yards. 


Proposals for jobs for the unemployed 
through public works has been headlined 
daily in the public press, and has been 
ballyhooed and placarded from nearly 
every political door post throughout the 
land. 


Tariff cuts have continued to be pro- 
posed in the upper circles of business and 
wage cuts and no cuts have long since 
continued the daily football in all circles 
of business, all without any conclusive 
register as to which is good, and, as to 
what is bad. 

In short, to stay this ever increasing 
tide of the jobless and this ever spreading 
blight of the marketless, the entire ex- 
panse of human thought has been crossed 
and criss-crossed; and to increase money 
and credit supply and through it increase 
living power, everything has been sug- 
gested from the remonetization of silver 
to the free use of light wines and beer. 


* 


“ONE WAY OUT” 


IGHT here and now might it not 

occur to us that in seeking a cure 

for our present economic sickness, 
our best guess would be to take our tip 
from the practice of the skilled physician. 
True, he deals simply with the physical 
economic system of man—framework of 
bones imbedded in and rounded out with 
a complex and highly developed organi- 
zation of matter and energy, subject to 
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th~ ills of human flesh. The analogy is 
stmxing. 

First, he, the doctor, gets at the cause. 
It may be something somewhere that is 
impinging on some line of traffic—an ar- 
terial obstruction—a breaking down of 
the cells—or a subversion of physical 
functions; or what not. Finding what is 
wrong, he, the doctor, removes the clot; 
or antitoxines the subverting bacteria; 
puts the course of the natural bodily 
functions back on the track. Tien simply 
stands by, seeing to it only that the nat- 
ural bodily processes may go forward 
unhindered. He does not drug you back 
to health. He simply sees to it that the 
natural physical, or economic functions or 
forces of life take the usual course. 

So it is that after checking and double 
checking our financial ailment, a legion of 
financial doctors find that our great body 
of business organisms are seriously in- 
disposed and largely from lack of cur- 
rency and credit circulation. Further, 
that such circulation is being retarded 
almost to a dead stop, largely by fear. A 
fear that has taken out of circulation not 
only the substance <i circulation— 
MONEY—but the driving power of cir- 
culation, namely—CREDIT. 

As to the supply of money—that has 
remained undiminished, but it has coagu- 
lated and collected along the main ways 
in great heaps, and, on the by-ways in 
small heaps, but everywhere walled in 
and restricted from circulation; tightly 
locked boxes are the containers and re- 
tainers and the keys to these boxes are 
fast corroding in hands paralyzed by 
fright. 

Now, while these money clots are 
numberless, the major clots or large 
coagulations fortunately are of one class 
—Bank clots—funds impounded in our 
institutions of deposits and discount 
(loans); now institutions of deposit only, 
and recently not so much of that. 

Diagnosis shows money conduits 
clotted—credit coagulated! 


REMEDY 


IRST move is to break down the im- 

pounding walls of fear and to begin 
with the larger impoundings, which fall 
largely in one class; as what breaks down 
and impedes circulation in one case will 
break down and impede circulation in all 
cases of similar type. 


AND HOW ? 


Remove fear first. To do this is to 
first barricade the banks against runs. 
Nothing short of the action of the Federal 
Government in their control of the na- 
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tional banks and the State governments 
in their control of the state banks can 
effect this and do so promptly and simul- 
taneously. 

The one way, and one way only— 
these controls can insure against runs is 
to insure the depositor against loss. To 
do this, in case of an insolvent bank, in- 
demnities, or indemnifying sums must be 
paid. Such payments would come first 
from the bank stockholders’ double lia- 
bility. He, the stockholder, being already 
to that extent a guarantor. Paralleling 
the stockholders’ liability is the liability 
of the personnel making up the bank 
management. Such personnel, in the 
event deficits are traceable to their omis- 
sions or commissions contrary to the 
codes fixing responsibility, provide an- 
other source from which determined 
deficits may be covered. 

At the very hint of guarantee we anti- 
cipate a repulsing kickback from the in- 
ner circles of our banking institutions, 
particularly those who still have a feeling 
that their banks are impregnable and that 
the results accruing to them from good 
management are to be shared equally 
with the badly managed institutions. From 
the outer circle or from our citizenship 
at large, we anticipate anathemas against 
our suggestion, for the reason it would 
make the government (or in the last 
analysis—the taxpayers) insurers, or 
guarantors, against results of bank mis- 
management, both past and present. 


O THE inner circle critics, our reply 

is that in this trek downward a point 
could be reached where safety might 
cease to exist as to any institution, and 
that through the move proposed every 
institution including their own would re- 
ceive immeasurable benefits. 

To the great taxpaying body of citi- 
zenship outside banking circles, our reply 
is that the government would, by this 
business-accelerating move, so increase its 
revenues as to offset the amount of over 
and above losses to depositors it might 
be compelled to indemnify. 

Furthermore, a bank is in a sense a 
guasi-state institution and its condition 
reflects a measure of responsibility which 
might justify the assumption of a certain 
liability on the part of the state for con- 
ditions arising under its more or less di- 
rect supervision. 


RESULTS 
HE results need but to be enumer- 
t ated. There is no occasion to ex- 
plain or particularize. The man in 
the street will tell you that. 
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1 Banks would immediately be in a 
® position to safely release the great 
bulk of funds now held by them as a 
liquid reserve in excess of a cash reserve 
required by law. This would mean put- 
ting into circulation billions of currency 
now impounded and held by banks 
against impending emergencies which un- 
der the proposed setup would have ceased 
to exist. 


An immediate discontinuance of 

* slaughterhouse sales now being con- 

ducted by banks in enforcing the liquida- 

tion of their borrowers’ accounts in their 

present drastic processes of building up 
their own liquid reserves. 


Money now impounded in safety 

® deposit boxes and other places of 
hiding would immediately find its way 
back into the banks or directly into the 
channels of investment. 


It would mark the beginning of a 
® positive wholesome reform of the 
present, or, better, the recent banking 
business, or so-called banking business; 
that is, Federal and State control in the 
role of guarantor, would without further 
delay see to it that banks proceeded to 
do a banking business and nothing other 
than a banking business. In this con- 
nection it is here to be observed that this 
is no time to dwell upon what banks have 
been doing, but it is of all times the time 
to make impossible a recurrence of prac- 
tices on the part of our banking institu- 
tions now recognized as one of the pro- 
ducing causes of our present condition. 


Innumerable favorable indirect results 
* would inevitably follow the increase 


of circulation, the extension of credit, the 
removal of the most destructive factor in 
the marketing of securities and the great- 
est move possible toward a restoration 
of business confidence. 
IT CAN BE DONE 
E anticipate your reply that “it 
W can't be done’; that all this 
reads O.K. as an academic 
prescription and it might pass censorship 
in a schoolboy’s commencement oration, 
but as a practical working plan it can 
not be put across. 

It is admitted that it takes a strong 
arm and a big stick; prompt executive 
action followed by legislative ratification. 
Not so difficult when you take note that 
Federal action would compel State action. 
No state could hold back following the 
lead of the Federal government. To do 
so would be to drive depositors from 

Read further on page 14 
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‘Round About Southern California 


Riverside, Mission Inn, The Coast to San Diego, Tia Juana, 
Agua Caliente, Return Trip 


ASTERNERS, who have never vis- 
F ited this Coast, often wonder why 

we make such a fuss about our 
automobile trips. They contend that 
every region has its touring charms and 
point with unpardonable pride to the 
quaint Eastern villages with their glori- 
ous grown-up shade-trees arching the 
streets. Indeed, these shade-dappled vil- 
lages are lovely, but our friends overlook 
the fact that the normal human being 
can not exult over shade trees all the 
time. He wants change—contrast—not 
flatness and sameness. And that is where 
the California automobile trips start. 
They are nothing if not contrasty. Con- 
trast is everywhere. You may be skim- 
ming along the tops of mountains thou- 
sands of feet high, where pine-tree-fresh- 
ness fills your nostrils, and giant ferns 
gracefully sweep your car; away up 
where the May wildflowers bloom in 
September, and the rest of the summer 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


flora is snuffed out by the early snows. 
A couple of hours later, you can be 
down at sea-level skirting the surf- 
pounded ocean edge where the sea air 
puts vigor in your nerves and fog on 
your windshield. At noon you may be 
touring along through a desert so stifling 
hot that your skin fairly crackles, and 
by night time your heaviest overcoat will 
leave you chilled. 

But rare as contrasts are, they are 
only half the secret of the charm of 
California touring. The thing that makes 
the difference is the crystal clearness of 
the air. Colors are ravishing in this 
atmosphere. The sky takes on a scin- 
tillating friendly blue. The ocean turns 
deepest indigo whereon run powdered 
sugar white-caps. The mountain sides 


are covered with unbelievable lavenders, 
and bunchy live oak throw down purple- 
black shadows. It is the limpid air that 
makes the colors so vivid. Have you 


1% 


never raced along through the orange 
groves while a whole procession of ranch 
houses with their door-yards banked high 
with the flowers of the season flashed by? 
It is a rare treat—if you are color con- 
scious. 

But there is still another ingredient in 
the elixir—one that is more evanescent, 
less tangible, yet even more potent. It is 
the touch of romance. Undoubtedly Cal- 
ifornia is the land of romance. Although 
it is hard to describe, you feel it on all 
sides. What trip, do you suppose, would 
illustrate all these charms? That trip to 
Riverside? Sure! 


KNEW someone would ask me about 

the Mission Inn at Riverside. That is 

a very easy trip, either by the Valley 

Boulevard or the Foothill. It is just 56 

miles away. You can leave Los Angeles 

at three in the afternoon and barge 
Read further on page 27 
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Mission Inn, Riverside, California. A Charming Vista at the Front of the Famous Hostelry, Facing 
on the Patio. 
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EAVING Los Angeles on a Tues- 
day evening after a day on which 
the thermometer registered 85°, is 

not particularly a significant fact, even 
though the calendar read March 3rd. 
Spring fever had been apparent for sev- 
eral days and the yearning to go fishing 
had supplanted the ever insistent desire 
to play golf. 


After thoroughly enjoying a good din- 
ner, I wandered back to the combination 
“Smoker and Observation,” for a more 
intimate view of scenes which had been 
so familiar. As we left Riverside, the 
moon, full, and in all its glory, rose over 
the stately mountains to the eastward. 
“*Tis a beautiful night,” I said to Dr. 
Hart of Chicago, ‘‘and probably the last 
evening we will be able to sit out here 
on this trip.” “Oh, I don't know,” he 
replied. ““The weather has been mild in 
the midwest this winter. I will be glad 
to get back to dear old Chicago. Six 
weeks of this sunshine and heat is enough 
for me.” 

I got real enjoyment as we climbed up 
through Cajon Pass, spotting a mountain 
here or a canyon there, which brought 
many memories, for I had spent 30 years 
under the shadow of their glories. All 
was quiet and serene on the desert, the 
Joshua and Juniper trees casting their 
weird and fantastic shapes against the 
moonlight. Distant peaks, their summits 
blanketed in white, pierced the heavens 
at the horizon. Fading memories of 
happy boyhood days of hunting and ex- 
ploring expeditions along the Mojave 
river lured me to slumberland around 
midnight. I awoke in the morning with 
the realization that there had been a 
change in the weather. The name on the 
station door had little regard for the 
truth. “Caliente” it said, but the attitude 
of the trainmen and the few villagers in 
sight, suggested its opposite, ‘Mucho 
Frio.” 

The gray stone walls of Rainbow 
Canyon reflected the glory of the rising 
sun as I had my breakfast. “You had 
better take your last fond look at clear, 
blue skies, Doctor,” I said to my friend 
from Chicago across the way. “They 
are probably the last you will see for 
some time.” 

“Say,” he replied, ‘your definition of 
a perfect day is going to be changed 
when we reach Chicago.” 


8] 


President of Kiwaals International 


“Maybe so, but remember, I was 
brought up on California phraseology,” 
was my only reply. 

Nevada and Southern Utah had noth- 
ing to offer except views of the wide 
open spaces, a herd of sheep, a discarded 
homestead, an abandoned mine, every 
now and then broke the monotony of the 
ride. 

By late afternoon the threatening skies 
foretold what we might expect in the 
Rocky Mountain section and a flurry of 
snow greeted us at Salt Lake City. 


His first reading of this article by 
Mr. Harris caused the Editor to jot 
down the comment: certainly a ‘stem- 
winder’ of a statement on climate. 
The Chamber of Commerce will get 
hold of it, and if that far-seeing and 
livewire body does not capitalize on 
it, then the modern organization is 
no fit successor to the shades of 
Frank Wiggins. 

—Ebprror. 


Through the night it continued with an 
occasional burst of wind to add to its 
fury. The car was cold, sleet was frozen 
on the window panes and an extra blan- 
ket supported by a winter overcoat were 
welcome bed fellows indeed. The night 
had taken us across the Continental Di- 
vide and morning found us at Cheyenne. 
Eight or nine inches of snow and a tem- 
perature of 13° above zero greeted me 
as I rushed across the platform in search 
of a morning paper. I noticed the Den- 
ver car being attached to our train— 
mute but certain evidences of violent 
snowfall. Jack Frost had carved his name 
all over it. 

Then came mile and mile, hour after 
hour, across the plains of Nebraska, it's 
big, red barns with white trimmings, 
standing out against the horizon. Cattle 
huddled together in little ravines, hay 
stacks covered with snow, streets of little 
villages blanketed and unmarred by the 
mcorning activities. The wind and bliz- 
zard raged on. 

“What do you suppose they grow in 
this country,” said Dr. Hart, as he 
trumped my ace in the Bridge game. ‘So 
you are leading from a sneak,” I replied. 
“The only thing growing here now is the 
desire to go to California.” 
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Weather As You Like It 


“Oh! Yes, all those with a desire to 
go have already gone. California is 
nothing but Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas 
farmers. I met only one native son out 
there. He is running a tamale joint in 
Long Beach, and getting rich from their 
trade.” 

Omaha and the Missouri Valley were 
evidently the eastern limit of the storm. 
However, neither the Doctor nor his wife 
spent any time on the rear platform after 
we pulled out. Friday morning was 
clear but crisp. Not a trace of a cloud 
or any evidence of snow. ‘I told you 
so, said the Doctor, as I. sat down at 
his table for breakfast. “One more hour 
and we shall be in dear old Chicago— 
you notice the weather, don't you? Well, 
this is nothing unusual.” 

My college days reminded me that 
storms usually move from west to east 
and drifted about 500 miles per day, so 
upon such meager knowledge of scientific 
fact, I ventured the statement—'I hope 
you feel the same way about it to- 
morrow.” 


UARTERED on the 22nd story of 

the beautiful Madinah Athletic 
Club, my business activities were cen- 
tered across Michigan Avenue. Friday 
was beautiful. From my room, I could 
look out over Chicago, on the beautiful 
lake, up and down the seething traffic of 
Michigan Boulevard—an endless stream 
of humanity. 

“Yes, Doctor, you were right,” I said 
to myself. “I would not want a better 
day.” 

“Carrol’s Sketch Book” provided en- 
tertainment for the evening and the walk 
from the theatre to the Club at midnight 
gave promise of “real weather” in the 
morning. The wind was harsh and cold, 
crashing down through the canyon of 
Chicago streets. The north window of 
my room rattled the balance of the night, 
keeping staccatto time with the howling 
of the wind. | 

Inside at breakfast Saturday morning 
all was serene and calm but crossing the 
Avenue immediately afterwards gave me 
my new definition of a ‘‘windstorm.” I 
sat at a director's table on the second 
floor looking out across Michigan Boule- 
vard and watched with interested eyes 
the developments of the day. About 9 
o'clock a faint trace of snow lent its 

Read further on page 28 
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The Power Print 


HAT Readi+g Can Do 

For You” by C. Al- 
phonso Smith® with a 
splendid introductory essay by 
Lyman Abbott, is a favorite vol- 
ume in this field. In separate 
chapters the author shows with a 
vealth of appropriate illustration 
how literature can give one an 
intellect; how it can keep before 
one the vision of an ideal, can 
provide a better knowledge of 
human nature, can restore the 
past, can reveal the glory of the 
commonplace and can give a mas- 
tery of one’s own language. A 
little volume edited by Temple 
Scott called The Friendship of 
Books*® discusses books as “friends 
at home,” “‘inspirers of the heart,” 
“educators of the mind,” “teachers 
in life,” “companions in pleasure, 
and “silent, friendly spirits."” Hugh 
Walpole has an entertaining essay 
on Reading, published in Harper's 
“Pleasures of Life Series.” Pro- 
fessor Charles Horton Cooley, in 
a volume entitled Life and the 
Student, Roadside Notes on Hu- 
man Nature, Society and Letters™ 
devotes part two of the volume to 
“Reading and Writing,” providing 
many provocative paragraphs, in 
one of which we find a sentence 
giving the psychological key to the 
whole question of influence of 
whatever kind. “We act on 
others,” says Cooley, ‘not so much 
by what we explicitly do, as by 
inciting their imaginations to work 
in a certain direction. 

One of the choicest essays on 
reading as it may affect a single 
emotion is The Seven Joys of 
Reading** by Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, formerly Director of the New 
York Public Library School. In 
this the writer reveals successively 
where and how in literature we 
may experience the joy of famil- 
iarity, the joy of surprise, the joy 
of sympathy, of appreciation, of 
expansion, of shock, and the joy 
of revelation. 

The acknowledged debt of sin- 
gle individuals to individual books 


By JOHN BOYNTON KAISER 
(Continued from September Issue) 


and writers, if recorded in one 
place; would produce a volume of 
fascinating interest and encyclo- 
pedic size. Its contents would, to 
an amazing degree, illustrate con- 
tinually the thesis that ““We act on 
others not so much by what we 
explicitly do, as by inciting their 
imaginations to work in a certain 
direction.’’ What are a few of the 
things the proposed compilation 
would contain? 


It would note, among other 
things, to name but a very few, 
Stevenson’s entire chapter on 
‘Books which have influenced me’”’ 
in his Essay on the Art of Writ- 
ing, especially his tribute to Shake- 
speare as the one who has served 
him best and to Hamlet and Rosa- 
lind as friends of lasting influence; 
Henry Ford's indebtedness to The 
English Mechanic or the World of 
Science for his idea regarding the 
possibility of internal combustion 
engines; Westinghouse’s creative 
use, in the invention of the air- 
brake, of an odd copy of Living 
Age that came his way; what 
books have meant to the inventive 
genius of Thomas Edison and the 
Wright Brothers; Jane Addams’ 
significant tribute, mentioned 
earlier, to Tolstoy's What To Do 
Then, a book that changed her 
whole outlook on life; Rolvaag’s 
fourteen mile tramp for a copy of 
Ivanhoe; the combined tributes of 
Emerson, Lanier and Stevenson to 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass; and 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus’ virtual 
apotheosis of Robert Browning: 

“I know of no discovery for which 

he will not prepare the soul; I 

know of no experience for which 


his lines will not prepare the minds 
of modern 


ARRY EMERSON FOS- 

DICK, writing on “First 
Things First’** comments on the 
invention of printing as having 
made reading one of the dominant 
influences of human life. ““When 
one considers,’ says Dr. Fosdick, 
“how reading seeps in through 
the cracks and cranies of our 
days, what power there is in 


books to determine our views of 
life and how cheaply these possi- 
sibilities lie at every man’s hand, 
it is plain that the quality of a 
man’s reading is one of his fore- 
most responsibilities.” 

If true for the adult, how much 


more important for youth! It was 
because of this understanding of 
the influence of books upon boys, 
that the Boy Scouts of America 
from the very beginning accepted 
responsibility for giving direction 
to the cecenienel reading inter- 
ests of the boys of America until 
now their program is universally 
recognized as one of the foremost 
methods of attaining the move- 
ment’s fundamental objectives — 
character development and citizen- 
ship training. 

Most writers on work with 
young people stress the great value 
of reading. “The greatest reason 
for reading is that the habit, espe- 
cially if formed early, will give 
inexhaustible and lifelong pleas- 
ure,’ says one’®; and another, 
“Next to environment and com- 
panions, books exercise the most 
powerful influence for good or evil 
on the life of the boy. His com- 
panionship with books is as inti- 
mate as his companionship with 
playmates and usually occupies as 
large a portion of his life.’’** 


In announcing “Book ,Week,” 
Scouting for October, 1928, em- 
phasized this by saying: “Every 
scout should take part in “Book 
Week.’ What a boy reads, he 
does; what he does, he is. Except 
the leadership of the man he ad- 
mires, there is no stronger influ- 
ence upon the character of the 
boy than the printed page of a 
book.” 


One who would write on the 
power of print and who begins his 
preparation by attempting to ab- 
sorb what even a few of those 
who have preceeded him have said, 
is soon likely to find himself a vic- 
tim of the very power he is pre- 
paring to extol! He discovers it 
has all been said ! 

Read further on next page. 
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ERE remains hope for neither 
originality of idea nor ingenu- 
ity of expression. But just as the 
administrator in the university 
field must be content with making 
it easier for learning and creative 
scholarship to flourish, so must 
the writer coming to this subject 
in this day and age of abundant 
precedent be content if he can but 
select and group intelligently a 
few of the ideas so splendidly 
expressed elsewhere. But, before 
being accused by others of being 
but a rank propagandist, the writer 
confesses now to being one of 
those trustees of the printed word 
known as a librarian, and steps 
forward as the acknowledged 
advocate of the power of print be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. He 
presents the following expert wit- 
nesses before the court. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, what is 
your opinion? 

Dr. Samuel Johnson: “The chief 
glory of every people arises from 
its authors.” 

Joseph Addison: “Books are the 
legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind.” 

Pius XI: ““The happiest days I 
have spent were in company with 
books.’ 

Le Gallienne: ‘What are my 
books? My friends, my loves, my 
church, my tavern and my only 
wealth.” 

The Duke of Buckinghom: . 
“Of all the arts in which the wise excel 


gree ty chief masterpiece is writing 
well. 

Abraham Lincoln: “Good books 
build character.” 

Talcott Williams: “Lincoln, to 
an amazing degree, is the books 
he read.” 

Emerson: “In the highest civili- 
zation the book is still the highest 
delight. He who has once known 
its satisfactions is provided with 
a resource against calamity.’ 


Counsel for the defense inter- 
poses an objection: ‘‘Generaliza- 
tions and platitudes! Perhaps true 
in part. Books are good things, in 
a way. But life, living, experience, 
there are the great teachers! And 
novels, or as some say, fiction, has 
it merit? Power?” 

The advocate for print looks 
down his list of further witnesses: 
“Let us devote ourselves more 
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ley; Abolition, of 


particularly now to life, and ex- 
erience, to biography and history. 
Yea. and to fiction. Call Carlyle.” 

Carlyle: “The history of the 
world is the biography of great 
men." 

“Let me recall Emerison to the 
stand, says print’s advocate. 

‘An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man; as Monach- 
ism, of the Hermit Antony; the 
Reformation, of Luther; Quaker- 
ism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wes- 
Clardkson! 
Scipio, Milton called the ‘height 
of Rome’.. .” 

The attorney for the defense 


smiles. “You slip there. You 
advance my case.” 
“A moment, please. Let him 


finish his sentence.” 

Emerson concludes ‘‘and all his- 
tory resolves itself very easily into 
the biography of a few stout and 
earnest persons.’ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 
‘Books are men of higher stature, 
and the only men that speak aloud 
for future times to hear.”’ 

Harry Emerson Fosdick: “‘Great 
books are the perfect democrats.” 

Gamaliel Bradford: “A man of 
the past can be studied only in 
what is written by him or about 
him.” 

Canby: “The evolution of a 
people is as clearly written in its 
fiction as in its history.’ 

William Lyon Phelps: ‘‘Litera- 


ture is the enduring part of his- » 


tory; it is the best and most en- 
during part of personality.”’ 


Stevenson: “. .. The most in- 
fluential books, and the truest in 
their influence, are works of fic- 
tion.” 


Dawson: ‘Half the gossips of 
society would perish if the books 
that are truly worth reading were 
but read.” 

Gibbon: “My early an invin- 
cible love of reading ..... | 
would not exchange lee the treas- 
ures of India.”’ 


Bulwer-Lytton: 


“Beneath the rule of men entirely 
great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


44NJ OUR witnesses,” says the 

counsel for the defense, ‘I 
note are all writers themselves— 
poets, novelists, historians, critics, 
one or two statesmen. Is it good 


OvERLAND MONTHLY. 
business for them to testify to the 
power of print. But what says the 
scientist? The man who deals with 
natural forces, the discoverer of 
nature's secrets.” 

“The testimony of one of the 
century's great biologists will be 
offered. Call Jacques Loeb whose 
reputation for work in compara- 
tive physiology and psychology 
entitles him to a place of eminence 
among even the expert witnesses.”’ 

Jacques Loeb: “We imagine 
that it is in the laboratory that men 
discover new truth and that if we 
can only provide well e quipped 
laboratories, important truths will 
soon be discovered. That is not 
the case. Real discoveries are 
actually made in the library and 
subsequently tested out in the lab- 
oratory. A new discovery is a 
combination of old ideas, and those 
combinations are most likely to 
occur to the mind of the scientist, 
not when he is handling material 
thinfis, but when he is brooding 
over the thoughts of other men 
and re-thinking them himself. In 
those hours of profound reflection, 
the new combination may occur to 
him and then he goes to his lab- 
oratory to verify or disprove. The 
library remains the great essential 
to discovery.” 


But two more witnesses before 
court adjourns, one modern and 
one ancient. 


Will Durant, a modern: ‘“Those 
days at Columbia were among the 
happiest of our lives. It was there 
that we discovered together the 
true City of God; not the gloomy 
abode of saints which the stern 
Augustine dreamed of, but that 
fair and pleasant Country of the 
Mind where all the great dead are 
still alive, and wisdom makes with 
beauty an eternal music. We saw 
Plato there, still handsome in his 
eighty years, telling his students 
of the perfect state; and grave 
Euripides writing his mournful 
tragedies in his cottage near the 
sea at Salamis; we stood beside 
Praxiteles as he carved the tender 
likeness of Aphrodite for the 
Cnidians; we followed Dante as 
he wandered through Hell and 
Purgatory seeking Beatrice; we 
drank and laughed with Rabelais 
in the Abbey of Theleme, and 
heard the merry quips of Shake- 

Read further on page 29 
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La Fiesta de Los Angeles---Retrospect 


y MARION PARKS 


more people labored harder, dreamed 

and hoped more earnestly, and had 

greater inner qualms of trepidation over 
their own glorious 
audacity mixed with 
their hopes, than the 
world will soon 
know. 

La Fiesta de Los 
Angeles of 1931 is 
not only finished— 
for this year—but it 
has made for its 
community a new 
record. Its success 

Its beauty and color 


i. finished now! That for which 


was astonishing. 
were surpassing. Popular response was 
abundant and the thermometer of public 
spirit and enjoyment shot up to new 


heights. But the fundamental and lasting 
significance of La Fiesta de Los Angeles 
was greater than all these. It gave An- 
gelenos a new vision of their city, and a 
new concept—that they had reason to 
love as well as merely to enjoy it. 

For it is at last confirmed throughout 
the nation and possibly even among 
magazine writers, by radio and news- 
paper reports, that Los Angeles is really 
150 years old. That she has had the 
biggest birthday celebration in history 
to commemorate the event, is almost in- 
cidental, compared with the importance 
of the fact that the people of Los Angeles 
thought enough of their community and 
the meaning of this anniversary to com- 
memorate it at all, in face of the ob- 
stacles of conditions and times with which 
they were confronted. 


It would take an entire issue of this 
magazine and more, to tell the full story 
of the brilliant and glamorous scenes of 
which La Fiesta was composed and all 
that went into their making. A memor- 
able history passed before us in splendid 
and intriguing review. There were the 
magnificent horses, the gayly costumed 
riders, the quaint carriages and their 
charming occupants. In kaleidoscopic 
whirl, thrills and spectacles of a century 
and a half were envisioned in a period 
of ten days. Intensely modern was the 


unparalleled display of light and color in 
the motion picture electrical parade. Cen- 
turies rolled back with the impressive 
unfoldment of man's progress “from feet 
to wings’ in the pageant of transporta- 


tion. Street decorations, picturesque, 
beautiful and historical, bedecked the 
community with gayer festive attire than 
it has ever known before and a veritable 
Fiesta spirit of song and cheer and en- 
joyment flowed with palpable reality, 
through the streets and avenues and even 
into marts of trade. Quite as interesting 
as the educational values resulting from 
La Fiesta, is the fact that larger and more 


California is noted for its remem- 
brance of her favorite sons and 
daughters, — those pathfinders and 
patriots who laid the foundations of 
the Golden State. The men and 
women of California are ever ready 
to stage a revival of those scenes 
and circumstances that lend glamour 
and color to the period of Spanish 
supremacy and the “Days of the 
Dons,”—those days fraught with ac- 
tion, and gallantry, and romance. 
The observance of the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of Los An- 
geles, in La Fiesta de Los Angeles, 
was a notable event, and the clever 
pen of Marion Parks visualizes in 
retrospect the significance of the an- 
niversary. Miss Parks, as assistant 
secretary of La Fiesta Association, 
contributed largely to the success of 
the celebration. She made from the 
public platform and through the radio 
some 200 addresses on the subject of 
the “La Fiesta.” Future repetitions 
of the event may be anticipated. 

THE EDITORS. 


enthusiastic throngs than ever before as- 
sembled for a like civic demonstration, 
merrily submitted themselves for edifica- 
tion along with enjoyment. 


E founding editor of Out West 

magazine, Charles F. Lummis, was 
an unquenchable enthusiast for Los An- 
geles and the West. Long ago his voice 
was heard crying out urgently to Cali- 
fornians to know their own history and 
stand fast by their heritage. If he were 
living today, to have seen La Fiesta de 
Los Angeles and the observance of 
“Fiesta year’ throughout the entire state, 
he might have had the satisfaction of 
realizing that his words have at last 
borne most beautiful fruit. And if he 


read this, he would probably guess that 
California is still breeding enthusiasts to 
follow in the path of his brave, high- 
pitched convictions of her undying won- 
der and unbounded destiny. 

Before La Fiesta, we frequently com- 
mented on the remarkable sequence of 
anniversaries and holidays that history 
and the calendar offered for Los Angeles’ 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary— 
two Saturday afternoons, two Sundays, 
one local, one state and one national 
holiday, all included within the ten days 
between September 4 and 13. Looking 
backward to that crowded, delightful, 
giddy fortnight, it may simply be re- 
marked that Los Angeles embraced the 
opportunity. 

When you come to reflect upon it all, 
quite as remarkable as the sequence of 
anniversaries upon which it was devel- 
oped, was the consummation of La Fiesta 
de Los Angeles. Large—nay, immense— 
promises were made for it. That was 
easy. The striking thing is that they 
were all fulfilled and on a scale no less 
expansive. Ten days, without a let-down 
either in the quality of productions or 
the pitch of popular enthusiasm. Well— 
judge of that for yourself. 


A FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES was 

not promoted for business reasons. It 
was inspired and inaugurated and car- 
ried through with the basic ideal of ex- 
pressing civic loyalty through a fitting 
observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the little 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de 
Los Angeles on September 4, 1781, and 
of giving fitting acknowledgment in pride 
and appreciation for all the great per- 
sonalities, deeds and accomplishments of 
the city in the 150 productive years since 
then. 

That an incidental harvest of economic 
benefits could and did result is, however, 
nothing to pass by lightly. Since sta- 
tistics are practically inevitable even in 
high moments, when one discusses eco- 
nomic matters—La Fiesta actually pro- 
vided employment for no less than 18,000 


persons during the course of its prep- 


aration and consummation, and all of the 
$350,000 required for a celebration of 
such magnitude were spent in Los An- 
geles and California. 
La Fiesta succeeded financially. From 
Read further on page 32 
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By ROSCOE D. WYATT 
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ridge the Oyster Built 


San Francisco Bei Bridge—“The Bridge the Oyster Built” 


ROM a hilltop in what is now San 
Mateo county, members of the Por- 
tola Expedition first glimpsed the San 

Francisco Bay on November 1, 1769. 
Credit for this must be given to Sergeant 
Ortega and a small reconnoitering party, 
which left camp at Pedro Cove under 
orders to find a way to Point Reyes 
which had been sighted the day before 
from the top of the Montara Mountain. 


What would Sergeant Ortega have 
thought or said, if at the time he caught 
sight of this estero, “an immense arm of 
the sea,” he could have seen, as you can 
today, the longest highway bridge in the 
world stretching away mile upon mile 
toward the Eastbay shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay? He certainly would have 
had another item to write down in his 
own private “Believe It or Not.” He 
would have labeled it “Puente Largo,” 
the long bridge, for even today it is the 
longest vehicular bridge—seven and one- 
tenth miles over water and twelve miles 
in length including necessary approaches. 


VEN its great length is not its most 

remarkable characteristic, for believe 
it or not, it is The Bridge the Oyster 
Built. Every ounce of portland cement 
‘that went into this beautiful as well as 
enormous structure was made from oys- 
ter shells dredged from the bottom of the 
bay at the bridge site and converted for 
its present use by the nearby Pacific 
Portland Cement Company at Redwood 
City. 


12 ] 


Engineers announced that it took only 
fourteen months to build the bridge, but 
thousands of years ago Billy Oyster and 
billions of his bivalve brothers began 
their work of extracting the necessary 
lime and other materials from the waters 
of San Francisco Bay for the bridge 
across its southern arm. For thousands 
of years the snows of the high mountains, 
the rains in the lesser hills, and the 
rivers and streams in the valleys were 
carrying their silt and depositing it in 
layers over a vast area of thirty thousand 
acres of tide lands adjacent to the deep- 
water channel of the Bay. 


Since Billy Oyster could not travel 


afar, these powers of nature supplemented 
his efforts and this cooperation provided 
in this spot all the raw materials essen- 
tial to portland cement—lime 65 per cent, 
silica 22 per cent, iron oxide 3 per cent 
and aluminum oxide 8 per cent. 


OME one has said that Billy Oyster 

“was an ambitious little chap. He 
wasn't satisfied with being a delight to 
the palate of the epicure, nor with giving 
the shimmering pearl for milady'’s neck- 
lace; the using of his inner shell for 
trinkets and his outer shell for feeding 
poultry wasn't his idea of creating a 
monument to posterity.” Well, here's 
nine rahs for Billy Oyster! 

He built a bigger and better monu- 
ment in the “longest bridge,” and for its 
beauty and usefulness, you and thou- 
sands of others crossing this Bay Bridge 
daily, can vouch. 


But Andy says, “Rome wasn't burned 
in a day.” Billy Oyster and his brothers 
started their work even thousands of 
years before that bright November morn 
in 1769 when Sergeant Ortega looked 
down from the crest of the peninsula 
ridge. And talk about the patience of 
Job—Billy Oyster had to wait ages for 
man to realize that his shell was prac- 
tically pure lime, and then to discover 
what Billy had been doing in this par- 
ticular place. And think what Billy and 
his brothers then had to go through. After 
thousands of long years of neglect they 
and their bed of clay and silt are taken 
from the floor of the Bay by a great 
dredge, sometimes with a suction tube 
with a cutter at the end like an airplane 
propellor, loaded on barges, towed to 
the unloading dock and there discharged 
into huge storage pits by a giant trav- 
elling crane, in piles that would cover a 
seven-room house. Finally these shells 
are conveyed to the grinding mills which 
are giant cylinders of steel, partially 
filled with steel balls, like old-fashioned 
cannon-balls, which tumble around as the 
cylinders turn, so as to pulverize the 
shells. 


HEN, too, think of the intense heat 
to. which they must be submitted, 
greater than required to melt steel, and 
envy Billy Oyster and his brothers. But 
there is yet a more rigid test to which he 
and his brothers must be put. That pul- 


verizing must go on until he can meet 
Read further on page 30 
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AN DIEGO, southwesternmost city 
of the United States, first port of 
call north of the Panama Canal, sits 
serenely by a smiling summer sea, and 
could argue its successful growth from 
either the heredity or the environment 
theory. 

For San Diego has an enviable heri- 
tage of early Spanish settlers, whose 
coorful and romantic history is linked 
with that of the first Mission Fathers 
and their efforts to civilize the natives 
and settle the country. Perhaps it was 
the natural beauty of the environing 
region which gave faith and courage to 
those early padres, for they must have 
felt that such diversified loveliness of 
mountain, valley and sea would exert a 
definite iinfluence on all who came to 
live there. 

Their prophetic vision has been ma- 
terialized, for San Diego is a city of arts 
and artists. Its museums, parks, water 
gardens and art galleries rank with those 
of cities much older and larger, and its 
appreciation for art is manifest in both 
private and public buildings. Among 
the chain of museums in Balboa Park, 
which was the site of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition of 1915, there is an 
entire buildinf now given over to a 
children’s museum. 

Things which delight the child's imag- 
ination are displayed there. Indian bows 
and arrows, wigwams, animal dens, the 
nests of strange birds and relief maps 
of foreign countries. One of its most 
interesting features is a series of minia- 
ture dwellings showing various Indian 
and Esquimaux tribes with every detail 
of their daily life accurately depicted. 
The cunning little canoes six inches 
long, the quaint, ten-inch high totem 
poles, the doll-sized villages of lake- 
dwellers, and the elfin fisher-men and 
hunters all appealing to the fancy of the 
child as life-sized objects never could. 

The ethnological museum, containing 
replicas of Egyptian, Mayan, Chinese 
and Indian art and architecture is one 
of the most notable of its kind in the 
United States and is frequented by 
archaeologists from all parts of the 
country because it affords opportunity 
for comparative study of the primitive 
art expression of these widely separated 
races. Its collection of Mayan relics 
and the reproductions of temples, carved 
rocks and monuments of the Mayan 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


civilization surpass those of any other 
museum in the world. 

The Fine Arts Gallery, also located in 
Balboa Park, a new and permanent 
building, ahs many notable paintings and 
scwptures. In addition to na unusual 
collection of excellent pictures by famous 
American painters, including a number 
of California artists with national fame, 


Lannie Haynes Martin as a writer 
of features, sketches and _ short 
stories, is well-known to California 
readers. As a poet too she has 
achieved merited distinction. In 
recent years her writings have fre- 
quently appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times and especially in the maga- 
zine section of the Sunday Times, 
under her own or a pen name. Mrs. 
Martin possesses great critical abil- 
ity. At one time she was associate 
editor and owned of the Out West 
Magazine, and at the present time is 
associated on the staff of Overland- 
Monthly and Out West Magazine. 


there are canvasses by Zuloaga, Corot, 
El Greco, Courbet, Maes and De 
Craeyer. A number of noteworthy 
statues by Anna Hyatt Huntington have 
been given to the gallery by that well 
known sculptor and a heroic figure of 
“Le Cid” in bronze, also done by her, 
marks the entrance to the gallery. 

Some remarkablt wood-carvings and 
bronzes done by Donald Hord, a young 
California sculpture who has recently 
sprung into fame, have been purchosed 
by the gallery, following awards given 
them at exhibitions in New York, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. 

“The Little Gallery,” founded and 
maintained by Beatrice de Lack Krom- 
bach, formerly of Los Angeles, also has 
some of Donald Hord’s work; and Miss 
Krombach prophecies that young Hord 
will one day be acclaimed as one of 
California's greatest geniuses. Unique 
pottery, showing Persian and Egyptian 
influence, done by Frances Roberts, is 
also to be seen in “The Little Gallery.” 
Wood blocks and etchings by Franses 
Lowe, and landslape and genre paintings 
by Ivan Messenger are also among the 
typical features of this gallery. 


OcTroBsper, 1931 


San Diego's Heredity and Environment 


ESIDES the great number of inter- 

esting places, people and pursuits 
within the immediate precincts of the 
city, San Diego has an unusually rich 
environing territory. Standing like a 
beacon of welcome on a high steep ledge, 
and visible for miles as one approaches 
the city, is the new Serra Museum in 
Presidio Park. 

This beautiful Spanish building with 
tile roofs and tower was donated to the 
city by George W. Marston. Contrary, 
to the custom of most mercantile princes, 
he did not seek to perpetuate his own 
name but built it as a monument to the 
memory of Father Junipero Serra. It 
stands on the spot where Father Serra 
made his first encampment in California 
and its dignity and simplicity of line, as 
well as the valuabe relics and historical 
records which it houses, should cause all 
Californians to feel proud. It marks the 
birthplace of Western civilization. 

About twelve miles east of San Diego, 
on a peak of nearly 2000 feet elevation, 
is an open air auditorium. This struct- 
ure, known as Mount Helix Nature 
Theatre, was donated to the city by 
Mrs. Mary Y. White, and her brother 
Cyrus C. Yawkey, as a memorial to their 
mother. The entire theatre is of solid 
reinforced concrete, and the cross, at its 
apex, which stands 35 feet, contains 500 
candle power lights. The theatre has a 
seating capacity of over 5000. 

Seven miles from the center of the 
city is the historic San Diego Mission, 
one of the most important in the entire 
chain of Franciscan missions on the 
coast. Its crumbling adobe walls and 
crudely hewn wooden beams and floors 
are mute testimonials to the great handi- 
caps and obstacles with which the work- 
ers of that early day had to contend. 
Although it now makes a picturesque 
ruin which adds a romantic aspect to 
the landscape, it will soon vanish en- 
tirely umess restoration measures. be 
applied. The nucleus of a fund for its 
restoration has already been donated 
and a committee of prominent citizens 
plan for increasing the fund to an ade- 
quate amount to restore the entire Mis- 
sion and gardens to their original size 
and beauty. A remnant of that beauty 
still stands in one lone white oleander, 
which blooms profusely despite the deso- 
lation which surrounds it. 

Read further on page 22 
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OverRLAND MoNTHLY 


Business al Finance 


the state banks to the national banks or 
to the banks in other states where action 
had been taken. 

This suggested procedure once set in 
motion would progress almost automatic- 
ally. On the other hand, in principle 
and in practice it is not as alarming as 
at first appears. Stays against runs on 
banks are already found on the statute 
books. Witness the recent action in the 
State of Ohio where banks exercised the 
60-day stay which, by the way, without 
further restriction did little more than 
increase the tension of danger. 

Unconditional and untempered demand 
liabilities of banks is little more than 
legal fiction. First, it is, in the last 
analysis, impossible of satisfaction; or can 
be quickly made so; and, second, it is 
not difficult to conceive conditions under 
which it becomes dynamite in the hands 
of depositors. 


F statutory restrictions and limitations 

on withdrawals are accepted as ordi- 
nary precautionary measures, safeguard- 
ing against runs on our depository insti- 
tutions should be resorted to even to the 
point of making such effective in extraor- 
dinary times by extraordinary processes. 

No one will contend the degree of the 
present emergency is less than such as 
would justify protective measures in 
force beyond the scope and meaning of 
the normal functioning of the executive 
power. Precipitate danger is to be met 
ordinarily by precipitate action as evi- 
denced by the day's report conveying to 
us the news of the suspension of gold 
payments by the government of Great 
Britain accompanied by a supplemental 
order closing for the time being the stock 
exchanges or open trade markets through- 
out the country. 

While present conditions are not such 
as to be classified as a state of war in the 
military sense, yet they call for the ex- 
ercise in the name of preservation of the 
public welfare extraordinary executive 
power to the same degree as permitted 
under conditions following the declara- 


tion of a state of war. 
* 


There is no attempt in this brief dis- 
cussion to go into details of the operative 
processes involved in the government 
stepping from its place of supervisor into 
the place of guarantor in the matter of 
the control and operations of our banking 
institutions. No single-minded man on 
any single occasion can encompass the 
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Continued from page 6 


concrete details of the carrying out of the 
suggestion under discussion; but it must 
be admitted that the executive branch of 
the government of these United States 
and of the several states is in every way 
empowered to initiate this move and that 
congress and the respective legislative 
branches of the several states have the 
power and the genius to supplement such 
executive action with the necessary rati- 
fication and to devise and prescribe all 
the necessary details involved in the 
carrying through. 

* 


* 


PROVIDED HOWEVER 


N suggesting the “ONE WAY OUT,” 

or any emergency plan for relief, let 
us again repeat that any process em- 
ployed by way of emergency must be 
paralleled by definite permanent trench- 
ing-in against a recurrence of what we 
now face and endure. 

If stock exchanges are to go on func- 
tioning (and. we are not saying they 
shouldn't) there must be a denuding and 
a cleansing injunction invoked, such as 
will rid this class of trading machinery of 
every destructive agency now employed. 

If business mergers are to continue 
(and of necessity they will) there must 
be an effective stop to the adding of 1 
and 2 and 3 and stamping it 10, and put- 


_ting the inflated sum out as 10, and oper- 


ating on a capital liability of 10, and 
then going contrary to sound business 
practice to produce the income on that 
10. 

If stock splitting is to continue, this 
dividing of one whole into two halves 
and putting each half out as a whole 
must be rigidly restricted. In short over- 
capitalization by any and every inflating 
process known must be inveighed against 
to the exhaustion of every available 
power of suppression. 

An ounce of prevention is still worth 
a pound of cure. 

* * 
PRESTO CHANGE 

From the Associated Press, September 

17, 1931: 


I'TEMPTS to tinker with the 
ancient law of supply and de- 
mand by injecting artificial 
measures to stimulate or depress its nor- 
mal operation may well lengthen the busi- 
ness slump and retard recovery, said 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in an address to 


the New York Merchants’ Association 
today. 

* * * “It remains for use to heed the 
principle of supply and demand, to gov- 
ern our actions in accordance with its 
dictates, and thereby hasten the return 
of a prosperity based upon the sound and 
lasting foundation of natural law. * * * 

“The price of success is bound to be 
obedience to the law of supply and de- 
mand,’ he said. ‘Waste can and should 
be eliminated, by-products fully utilized, 
invention stimulatedsand better products 
perfected. Hard work and constructive 
thought, rather than idle lamentations or 
the pursuit of futile panaceas, must be 
the order of the day. All such efforts 
are in fundamental harmony with the 
law of supply and demand.” 


O need to cite additional authority 
in support of the above declaration, 
simple, proverbial, axiomatic; heard al- 
most any day, almost anywhere. No 
reason for the publication of these state- 
ments here except the fact that the speak- 
er to whom these remarks are accredited 
by the public press presides over the 
greatest manipulating artificial price-fix- 
ing group in all time in all the world. 
So just in passing we query: were the 
above truisms recited in irony or in a 
humorous vein, or were they given out 
in confession or in simulation. We sin- 
cerely trust they were uttered in con- 
fession—a confession which will mark a 
long needed reform, beginning at the 
point of greatest offense. 
Never again such an opportunity for 
the head of the N. Y. Stock Exchange to 
turn his institution away from economic 


outlawry. 


THE FIRST SIGN 


HAT we sought to infer in the 

foregoing comment is attested in 
today’s News Bulletin: “Short selling 
suspended on New York stock ex- 
change.” Reason given, critical situation 
occasioned by the drop of the pound 
sterling,” etc., etc. 

This evidence of reform is gladly 
credited to an awakening conscience— 
and before we return proof of the above 
article to the press. A sudden answer to 
our prayer as yet unexpressed. 

This restriction of the gambling men- 
ace—this suspension of short selling— 
temporary only—augurs for the public 
good. Though it should prove to be no 

Read further on page 18 
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Where the Heart Is 


A Short---Short Story 


AMMY MAYHEW, whist- 
ling cheerfully, his hat at a 
rakish angle, sauntered down 

the lane toward the home of his 
early boyhood. With the savior 
faire of a famous pugilist or mo- 
tion picture actor receiving public 
adulation, he waved to the neigh- 
borhood yokels. Once, in an ex- 
pansive moment, he paused to 
compliment an old lady on the 
excellent health of her sweet peas. 
But apparently this condescension 
was unappreciated for the old lady 
stared suspiciously through the 
upper-half moons of her spec- 
tacles. 

“Home to stay?” she quavered. 

“No chance,” replied Sammy, 

flipping his cigarette lighter, “just 


came by to see mother. Only got 


a coupla minutes.” 

“I thought you might be comin’ 
back,” said the old lady, relieved. 
“It's been real peaceful here... 
You think you're quite a man, 
don't you—now that you're out on 
your own?” 

“Says you,” remarked Sammy, 
drawling the words. 


The old lady sniffed. 


“I never could abide a smart 
kid,"” she muttered, “If you was 
mine...’ 


Feeling that further conversa- 
tion would be boresome, Sammy 
turned away. A fortnight ago, 
when he had been a callow young- 
ster, he might have taken umbrage 
at the old lady's remark. But now, 
in riper manhood, he passed it off 
for what it was—provincial boor- 
ishness. Nevertheless his manner 
was slightly austere as he acknowl- 
edged subsequent greetings. 


Presently he arrived at a white 
shingled bungalow set in a rustic 
profusion of Virginia Creeper and 
pink climbing roses. On one of 
the pillars was a card announcing 
“Room to Rent.” 


Sammy rang the bell. There was 
no response and, after ringing 
again, he tried knocking on the 
door and rattling the screen. 


Hearing no answering footsteps 


By MARVIN MacLEAN 


he went to the window and 
shouted, ‘Hey-hey!”’ 

“Oh, is it you, son?” cried his 
mother. “I thought it was the man 
come for the installment on the 
radio. Well, | am glad to see you. 
Welcome home!” 

Sammy entered and kissed her 
with brusque affection. 

“Dropped in to say hello,” he 
explained. 

“Now that’s sweet,” approved 
his mother. “Just a minute, son, 
until I put something in the oven. 
I'll be back in a jiffy.’ 

“Nothing for me, warned 
Sammy, “I can't stay for supper— 
got a big date tonight.” 

“Why, Sammy! Well, just as 
you say.” Without pressing the 
matter further she disappeared 
into the kitchen. 

As a gesture indicative of his 
new worldliness, Sammy dropped 
his hat on the floor instead of 
hanging it up. He took out a 
package of cigarettes and with an 
expert thumb urged his lighter into 
flame. / Then, prudently deciding 
that, after all, his recently acquired 
independence might not stand the 
strain of such an innovation as 
smoking in the house, he extin- 
guished it. Anyway, for the pres- 
ent, there was sufficient satisfac- 
tion in returning as a man to the 
home where formerly he had been 
treated as a child. 

A sudden recollection made him 
cross over to the box couch and 
drop on his knees beside it. After 
rummaging in its depths he arose, 
holding up a pair of trousers. 
“Forgot ‘em when I moved,” he 
explained as his mother entered. 

“Those are your father's,” ob- 
jected Mrs. Mayhew. 

“They're mine and I want ‘em,’ 
said Sammy. “I know my own 
pants when I see ‘em, I guess.” 

“Well, if you're positive, take 
them. Only I'm sure I've seen 
your father wearing them,” an- 
swered Mrs. Mayhew soothingly; 
then, changing the subject, “Tell 
me about yourself. Have you got 
a nice room?” 


“Oh, swell,” said Sammy. “Just 
what I've always wanted. It’s 
only five minutes from the skatin 
rink, and there are movies all 
around. Right in the heart of the 
theatre district—a stone’s throw 
from the smart cafes. Of course, 
it's small and kind of far from the 
bath; but I've met some fine people. 
Artists. The landlady’s daughter 
is a tap dancer, and the fellow next 
door plays sax in a jazz orchestra. 
I like to be around that kind of 
people. Gee, it’s swell. I'm right 
in my element.” 

“Made to order,’ agreed Mrs. 
Mayhew. “Boarding house, isn’t 
it? What are the dinners like?” 

“Oh, they're swell, but I only 
ate there the first night. The land- 
lady hasn't been feeling good. 
But when she feels good,  & says, 
there isn't a better cook in Cali- 
fornia.”’ 

“Think of that,”” marvelled Mrs. 
Mayhew. “How lucky for you. 
Don't you think it’s close in here? 
Open the kitchen door like a good 
son. 

Sammy opened the kitchen door. 
“Well, I see you haven't rented 
my room yet, he remarked after 
a pause. 

“No, I'm waiting for someone 
permanent,’ said Mrs. Mayhew. 
‘However, a young fellow is com- 
ing this afternoon to look at it 
again; and I expect I'll let him 
have it. He seems like a steady 


y. 

“Who is he?” 

“A lad from an office downtown. 
I'm going to give him breakfast, 
the same as I did you. Are the 
breakfasts good at your place?”’ 

“Swell, only I can't drink the 
coffee,"’ Sammy said. “Mostly I've 
been eating at a soda fountain 
around the corner. Don't worry 
about me. I'm doing fine.” 

“Of course you are,’ said Mrs. 
Mayhew; then, musingly, “I 
thought I'd give him about what 
you had—eggs, toast, coffee, 
bacon, a little fruit and some pre- 
serves. Nothing elaborate. Just 

Read further on page 21 
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The Little Church of the Flowers and the 


Wee Kirk 0’ the Heather 


HEN the Californian arrives in 
“New York to view, for the first 
time, the sights of Broadway, 
he seeks out among other scenes the fa- 
mous Little Church Around the Corner. 
Likewise, when the Easterner comes to 
Los Angeles, he should be sure to drive 
out to Glendale to visit the perhaps less 
well known but equally charming and 
fascinating Little Church of the Flowers 
and its companion edifice, the Wee Kirk 
O” the Heather. 

Entering beautiful Forest Lawn Me- 
morial-Park, one cannot help feeling a 
thrill that here is something different— 
something above the ordinary level of 
the world, a step nearer heaven, as it 
were. Every bird, every flower and 
shrub and tree seems to whisper: 

“Life ig ever lord of death, 

And love can never loose its own.” 

Inspired by the visit of the architect 
to that old English Church of Stokes 
Poges, Buckingham, England—around 
which the poet Gray wrote his immortal 
“Elegy’—the Little Church of the 
Flowers was erected in 1917 and en- 
larged and redecorated in 1930. It de- 
rives its name from the profusion of 
flowers which fill the cloistered recesses 
opening into both:sides of the nave of 
this little church. Every Eastertide sees 
it decorated with hundreds of Easter 
lilies, resplendent in their fragile white 
beauty and exquisite perfume; while dur- 
ing the Christmas season, poinsettias fill 
its conservatories, “where the song of 
birds is like love in search of a word.” 
The church is non-sectarian, non-de- 
nominational. Its only creed is Love. It 
is dedicated and its use is offered to all 
admirers of Forest Lawn for weddings, 
funerals, christenings, vespers, and serv- 
ices of a kindred nature. For weddings, 
christenings, and vespers a charge of ten 
dollars is made to cover the overtime 
services of the necessary employees. 
During the year of 1929, it was the set- 
ting for 876 weddings. People come 
from all over Southern California, and 
often from sections more remote, to take 
their vows at its sacred shrine. It has 
been the scent of more weddings than 
any other church west of New York. 

On the table to the right of the main 
entrance is a guest book containing a rec- 
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By FRANCES N. AHL 


ord of all the weddings. Directly above 
the guest book is a contribution box, an 
exact replica of that found in the church 
of Stokes Poges. One may read from the 
framed letter on the wall the appeal sent 
from the vicarage for funds to restore 
the English church. 

In the front of the church is a beauti- 
ful stained glass window picturing “The 
Tree of Life.” The tree, heavily laden 
with ripe fruit, embraces ten shields of 
heraldic derivation. Each shield sym- 
bolizes some trait, motive or influence 
that shapes the life of man. 

Other windows show the coat of arms 
of the Stokes, Gray and Penn families— 
names closely linked with the traditions 
and history of the English edifice which 
furnished inspiration for the noted 
Church of the Flowers. 


BOUT half a mile north of the 

Little Church of the Flowers, 
stands the sister edifice—the quaint Wee 
Kirk O' the Heather. It is built into the 
side of a hill, and the slopes surround- 
ing it are fragrant with Scotish heather. 
The kirk is an exact replica of the little 
Glencair kirk in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
where Annie Laurie was baptized and 
where she worshipped. The Glencair 
church was erected in 1310, and des- 
troyed in 1805. Only two ivy-covered 
high gables remain of the original struct- 
ure. But its reconstruction—faithful in 
every detail—was made possible by the 
finding, in an old Scotish library, of 
sketches from which John Wilson Pater- 
son, the Chief Architect in charge of 
restoring historic buildings in England, 
prepared the detailed plans for the For- 
est Lawn Memorial-Park. Sir Claude 
Laurie, present owner of Annie Laurie's 
house, assisted with the plans for the 
Wee Kirk among surroundings similar 
to those of the historic structure. Com- 
munion tokens from Annie Laurie's 
ruined church were sent, and also stone 
to pave the altar where the bridal 
couples stand. 

As one crosses the vestibule of the 
Wee Kirk, one’s attention is first at- 
tracted by the soft glow of the candle- 
shape lights, high on either side, and the 
rare coloring of the beautiful stained- 
glass windows. The atmosphere of rev- 


erent silence is broken only by the me- 

lodious strains of the organ or an occa- 
sional song from the canaries, as they 
chirp in their cages among the ferns and 
flowers of the cloistered recess, which 
opens into the north side of the building. 

In the Historical Room, to the left of 
the main auditorium, is found the reg- 
ister with its record of weddings. So 
popular has the Wee Kirk O' the Heather 
become as a setting for weddings that, 
during the past year, a considerable ma- 
jority of the more than 850 services, 
solemnized in the two _ celebrated 
churches of the Forest Lawn Memorial- 
Park, have been in this kirk. 

The walls of the Historical Room are 
adorned with a number of framed scenes 
of the Glencair churchyard and the grave 
of Annie Laurie—a cherished shrine that 
attracts thousands of visitors every year. 
There are views of the ruins of the two 
original Annie Laurie churches. These 
pictures recall the life of Annie Laurie, 
the history of Scotland in her day and 
age, and her song that has for ages 
thrilled the hearts of Englishmen and 
Americans alike. 


ET into a hill behind the Wee Kirk 
is a beautiful walled garden for 
peace and prayer. It is known as the 
Christus Garden, and contains an exact 
reproduction of Thorvaldsen’s famous 
statue of the Christ, the original of 
which stands in the Church of Our Lady, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Placed against 
a background of green firs, and in the 
midst of heather, Oregon grape and Eng- 
lish holly, no finer setting could be chosen 
for this awe inspiring replica of snow 
white marble. It is a smiling Christ, and 
was selected from among hundreds of 
statues because it best expressed the 
Forest Lawn conception of the Master. 
The Wee Kirk O' the Heather, erected 
during a period of two years at an ap- 
proximate cost of $100,000, was dedicated 
in October, 1929. Sir Harry Lauder, the 
famous Scottish comedian, visited it 
shortly after its completion, and left in 
the wedding register the autographed no- 
tation, ‘“This is just like bein’ at Home.” 
Charles G. Dawes, American ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, was 
Read further on page 28 
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David Starr Jordan--John W. Linscott 


David Starr Jordan 


HE character and accomplish- 

ments of twe men recently 

passed from us, justify atten- 
tion in these columns: Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, long time president 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
and John W. Linscott, dean of 
California public school men. 


JORDAN as first president 
of Stanford laid the founda- 
tions of one of the greatest uni- 
versities of the world. He was a 
scientist of international fame, his 
work on the fur seal and on fishes 
ranking with his contributions in 
the field of philosophy and ethics. 
Dr. Jordan was always a liberal 
in education and the _ public 
schools owe much to his vision 
and cooperation. He was of the 
people and for the people, being 
essentially democratic. He 
thought in terms of world units 
and was strong in advocacy of 
world peace. No more potent 
arguments against the curse of 
war have ever been made than 
came from Jordan's voice and pen. 
Master of many languages, he 
was alike at home when writing 
for the greatest scholars of the 
age and when writing for chil- 
dren. David Starr Jordan will be 
mourned in every civilized coun- 
try on the globe. 


OHN W. LINSCOTT, be- 

loved by every teacher in Cali- 
fornia, was a remarkable man. 
As teacher, as principal, as county 
superintendent, and as city super- 
intendent, he rendered Santa 
Cruz county and city a life time 
of professional service. In 1919, 
Linscott had rounded out a half- 
century in Santa Cruz county. In 
commemoration, letters were se- 
cured from leading educators in 
California and throughout the na- 
tion and these were bound into 
a book and presented by the pres- 
ent writer to Mr. Linscott at the 
meeting of city and county super- 
intendents at Yosemite. The in- 
troductory to the volume we 
wrote while still overseas with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
A copy of this letter is before us 
and we can frame no words of 
appreciation more applicable than 
those we then wrote. Our letter, 
dated at Le Mans, Sarthe, 
France, April 27, 1919, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Linscott reads: 


4IFNEAR FRIEND: 


In writing for the ‘Lins- 
cott Volume a note of introduc- 
tion from far away France, duty 
and task give place to pleasure 
and appreciation. One of the sat- 
isfactions of my life has been my 
own small part, in planning for 
the joy it would give us all, to 
say to you through these com- 
panionable pages, the things we 
would say to you daily, were we 
near neighbors as we are your 
near close friends. 

As I write, there stretches be- 
fore me, camp and field and river 
and woods beyond. Boys, khaki- 
clad, stalwart, erect, clear-eyed, 
unafraid, with steady tread are 
marching by,—boys from the 
homes and schools of America, 
each willing to obey, and each, 
should need arise, ready to as- 
sume leadership and control. 

Here in France are the schools 
of America justified. Here stands 
the American School Master su- 
preme. And as I look I wonder, 


John W. Linscott 


that of these men in the Valley 
of the Sarthe, in Flanders, in oc- 
cupied Germany, — men who 
fought at Chateau Thierry, at 
Bellieu Wood, at Vimey Ridge. 
in the Argonne and Verdun— 
how many are boys of Santa 
Cruz? How many under your 
wise counsel and calm judgment, 
your well of knowledge and your 
masters skill, your devotion and 
your sympathy have been pre- 
pared for this task! 

Men and women, scores of 
them in two continents, attest to 
the honor of your work during 
the half-century past. They with 
us would gladly write their word 
of comradeship and greeting. 
The lives and records of these 
men and women rise the chief 
glory and the lasting monument to 
you, who ever with joy and vision 
and optimism and reverence have 
faced forward toward the light. 

Yours sincerely.” 
ArtTHur H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


During recent years, Mr. Lins- 
cott was made a life member of 
the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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AN a man succeed who wanders 

aimlessly without a plan to guide 

him to something definite; or a 
resolute determination to accomplish a 
fixed purpose? 

If it requires the firmest effort of a 
man’s life to battle down the temptation 
to take a chance, is your power of re- 
sistance strong enough to brand you as a 
winner? 

Should a man ever change a safe and 
sane position for one that is speculative 
and insane? “A word with six letters, 
meaning ECONOMY and GOOD MAN- 
AGEMENT,” will give you the answer. 
It is THRIFT, and doesn’t mean only 
that you shall spend less than you make, 
but it means the conservation of time 
and energy. It is the sifting process that 
separates the SUCCESSFUL from those 
who fail in the economic struggle. 


No game was every played to success 
without effort; and no man ever sailed 
across the sea of experience and arrived 
at Port Comfort on the Coast of Secur- 
ity without the Compass of THRIFT 
for a guide. 


It is the hardest thing in the world for 
the man of limited means to save sys- 
tematically without a definite plan that 
will get him into a frame of mind where 
he wants to save, or a situation in which 
he must save. His funds must be in- 
vested in an unquestionable security, be- 
hind which there is a sufficient urge of 
THRIFT. The feeling of security will 
make him immune to speculative schemes, 
and when he is well upon his way, saving 
will become a pleasure, his plan of thrift 
will urge him to earn money; the more 
he earns the more he'll save; he will keep 
down his overhead and build up his 
reserve. 


fully belong to the criminal. 


A man who is interested in his own 
personal welfare will not dissipate his 
energies, but will conserve his strength, 
his time, and direct his efforts toward 
the uplifting of his fellows, and in so 
doing will place a huge stone in the 
foundation of national life. Homes are 


Editorial Note: The importance of the above 
article at this time can hardly be overesti- 
mated. With the return to normal conditions, 
carlessness and waste will again characterize 
the activities of many well meaning persons. 
No better lessons can be learned by students 
in school than those that come through the 
practice of proper thrift habits. Individuals, 
families, and business houses should maintain 
a well organized plan and carry forward a 
budget of income and expenditures. 


made happy, and nations sound, only to 
the extent that economy is practiced by 
the men who live in them. 

If the law-abiding, temperate, and 
worthwhile people could be separated 
from the intemperate, and. unsatisfactory 
members of society, one-third of the 
present police force could handle the 
situation in any city today. THRIFT 
will do the separating. 

Ninety per cent of all crime is com- 
mitted for the purpose of gaining pos- 
session of property that does not right- 
A reserve 
behind the individual is vaccination 
against criminal desire. Selfishness, greed, 
animosity, hatred, and murder are the 
opposite of THRIFT and RELIGION. 
There is perhaps no greater service that 
a man can extend to his friend than to 
teach him how to have money. 

Wanamaker said: ‘“‘No boy ever be- 
came great as a man who did not in his 
youth learn to save money.’ John Jacob 
Astor said: “It cost me more in energy 
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What You Say? 


By JACK WORSLEY 


and self-sacrifice to obtain the first 
$1,000.00 than it did afterwards to get 
a hundred thousand dollars; but if I had 
not saved the first thousand, I would 
have died poor.” Wanamaker sounds 
the warning; Astor points the way. Many 
who are not great men, and others who 
haven't, in all their lives, saved a THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, will read these lines 
and profit through having read them; they 
will begin today to create a reserve fund 
to insure comfort when they are no 
longer producers. Others will read and 
pass’ on into the “class of 97," who are 
leaning upon charity for support at 
death. Who are you? 


To teach THRIFT to men, women and 
children; to furnish a plan for reserve 
building; and to safeguard that reserve 
is the purpose of The National Thrift 
Corporation of America. What it offers 
is simply this: You make an agreement 
with yourself to set aside a certain sum 
of money each month, out of your earn- 
ings during your season of production, 
and prosperity. The National Thrift 
Corporation of America invests it for you 
in securities legal for trust estates under 
the laws of California—the highest type 
of security on earth. These mortgages 
are deposited with The Metropolitan 
Trust Company for safe-keeping, to- 
gether with 10 per cent excess collateral 
of the same quality to protect you during 
the period of your reserve building. This 
trust estate grows in value as the funds 
come in from the investors and must at 
all times represent 110 per cent of the 
National Thrift Corporation's obligation 
to the saver. Moreover, this TRUST 
PROTECTION begins with the opening 
of your account. A MAN CANNOT 
SUCCEED WITHOUT A PLAN! 


Business and Finance 


Continued from page 14 
more than a gesture of concern in the 
public welfare and though it be no more 
than a self-serving move—a move to 
stay the accumulating wrath of a half- 
paralyzed business world. Yet the cer- 
resulting contrast between short 
selling off and short selling on, will reg- 
ister anew on the tablets of the public 
mind the far-reaching iniquity of the 
most damning process of the wholesale 
gambling practice yet devised. 
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SUSPENSION OF GOLD STANDARD 


HE results of the suspension of pay- 
ments in gold by Great Britain are 
to be awaited with intense interest. Our 
guess is that this action will later be re- 
ferred to by historians as the first real 
constructive national move toward a de- 


flection upward from the depression of © 


1930-31. 
In any event few happenings during 


the present business panic will invoke 
more interest and comment than the reac- 
tion from this move by the ‘mother of 
nations’ resulting in an immediate in- 
crease in business activity and a follow- 
ing suit by other countries in close busi- 
ness contact with the Colonial Empire. 
Along with the advance of the trading 
interests of Great Britain it might be well 
to note the increasing handicap of the 
gold-hoarding countries, particularly our 
own United States and the Republic of 
France. 
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s finds abundant opportunity for mountain climbing, camping and enjoyment of trees and streams 


¥ 


Near at hand to the great cities, the lover of the Out-of- 
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SEA UTTERANCE 


By LAurENCE PRATT 


HE proud sky sings to the swift, exultant sea; 
With leaping grace the rhythmic waves reply. 

I win through the waters to you, awaiting me, 

A foam-flower lost in a mist of lazuli. 


And you are there, young-souled and Eden-white, 
The roguish winds toss ringlets of your hair; 

I hear the melodious chant of the sky's delight— 
Interpret the ecstasies that the waves declare. 


Laurence Pratt of Portland, Oregon, needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. His verse is published widely. 


INSPIRATION 


By Carrie W. StryYKER 


AM not driven. I never could yield 

To force applied as tyrants use the lash; 
But Oh the tugging of the heart afield 
When thunders break and vivid lightnings flash! 
Unconsciously I face the tumult’s din; 
My senses leap, are quickened, borne along: 
With nature's battle-royal I am kin, 
And in the storm my soul will find a song. 


Carrie W. Stryker, a member for many years of the 
Verse Writers’ Club of Southern California, is a prize-winner 
in the recent poetry contest conducted by thé Stepladder 
Magazine of Chicago. * 


HUMOR 


By Evinor LENNEN 


O NOT begrudge the earth its quake, 
The streams their rushing force; 
Perhaps the elements keep peace 
The better by this course. 


Who does not clear his mind by speech 
That he can ill afford? 

So, when I hear a thunderstorm, 

I say, “The sky is bored.” 


The author is well and favorably known in the literary 
clubs of Los Angeles and vicinity. 


PERPLEXITY 


By Leacy Naytor Green-LEAcH 


UR tastes were so dissimilar 

We never could agree, 
Each thought expressed by either one 
Was contradictory. 


And yet though loath, I must admit— 
Explain it you who can— 

I'd far, far rather fight with you 

Than love another man. 


The.author is the editor of the well-known Circle Poetry 
Magazinewof New York City. This publication conducts 
monthly prize contests. 
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FISHERMAN 


By Heren Marinc 


RUDDER held in careless grip, 
The skipper of a jaunty ship,— 
He goes in calm or storm or rain; 
His boat's put-put sings a refrain. 
For silvered fish, with seamen’s pride, 
Superior, he takes the tide. 


Oh fisherman, I would that I 
Could seafare underneath the sky! 
Instead of earth-bound city feet 
To have an engine's pulsing beat, 
The salt-sea air, the satin sea, 
And a sturdy deck to carry me! 


Helen Maring is the editor of Muse and Mirror, poetry 
magazine of Seattle. When verse publications are under 
consideration, Muse and Mirror must be regarded as holding 
a leading place. 


THE CENTURY PLANT 


By Beutan May 


N THE edge of the cliff 
Hangs the agave plant, 
Sending its pagoda of bloom 
Mounting to the sky. 
Flowering silver bells 
Call the winds to prayer. 


Beulah May, popular poet, resides at Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. She is a member of the League of Western Writers. 
Her work has appeared before in Overland Monthly-Out 
West Magazine. 


THE FLOWERED DESERT 


By Eve BraZIier 


IGHT hard I tried for many years 

To weed from out my heart 
The thoughts I feared were not of Thee, 
The strictly human part. 


But yesterday, I stood where Thou 
In gayety hadst flung 

A wealth of purple flowering, 
Where desert hymns are sung. 


And seeing Beauty deigning thus 

To dance in desert lands, 

I blessed those vagrant thoughts of mine 
Which Thy heart understands. 


Then suddenly, the whole earth shone 
With colored light around, 

And Thou wert laughing windily 
Upon empurpled ground. 


This well-known author is a prominent member of the 
California Writers Club of San Francisco. She resides in 
Berkeley. 
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Vignettes--Brocaded Curtains, Attar of Roses 


PAIN .. . Cadiz, white domed 
S houses . . . matchless harbor. . . . 

Battleships, airplanes, launches. . . . 
Brilliance and beauty. . . . The coast of 
Africa in the distance. . . . Sunset,—a 
country and a continent. Fifty miles... 
fifty centures ! 

A grilled window. . . . A woman's 
face, flawless in contour . . shoulders, the 
creamy pallor of an almond kernel 
freshly broken — blue-veined dimpled 
hand . . . fingers, tapering, pliant, each 
seemingly possessed of a separate intelli- 
gence, are raised langorously to a chignon 
of raven hair. . . . Eyes,—limpid pools 
of deep water. A smile, revealing su- 
perbly matched pearls. 

The uniform of the Royal Air Force. 

Andalusian twilight . . . Mediterranean 
subtility . . . stars, and a silver haze of 
mystery and romance... . 

golden frame—reflecting ebony .. . 
old ivory-pearls. .. . 


Rapture! ... 
A low laugh—the kiss of a breeze on 


By JACK WYCHE-FEENEY 


mandolin strings. . . . Brocaded curtains 


... attar of roses. 


OREIGN Office bulletin: “Embark for 
southern United States immediately.” 


OUISIANA—land of Evangeline. 
The still water of Bayou Teche... 
vista a cypress trees . . . draperies of 
Spanish moss . . . magnolias—beds of 
peonies. . . . The delicate perfume of 
Parma violets. Mocking birds. ...A 
white-pillared mansion house . . . mel- 
low lights—soft strains of dreamy music 
lithe bodies swaying in gentle 

rhythmical motion. .. . 

An upper gallery—French windows— 
high celinged room—boudoir. . . . A girl. 
A cheval glass reflecting blue-black hair 


as glossy as a herons wing. . . . Olive 
skin. . . . Eyes, deep amber . . . long, 
curling lashes. . . . Lips, scarlet threads. 


A slender, perfectly moulded figure. .. . 
Cream colored satin—rose point lace... 
emeralds. 

A ballroom . . . polished hardwood . .. 


crystal chandeliers. . . . Men, and beau- 
tiful women... . 

The sweet cadence of a waltz song is 
hushed. .. . 

The uniform of the Royal Air Force. 
A mahogany staircase. . . . Regal loveli- 
ness, maiden simplicity. . . . Grace and 
beauty of a Castilian — vivacity and 
charm of the Parisian — nobility of 
Orleans. A Creole debutante . . . the 
aristocrat of Louisians.... 

Rapture ! 

Memories, recalling brocaded curtains 
... attar of roses! 


ALIFORNIA—land of the conquista- 
dores. A mauve sunset hemstitched 
with a pale blue embroidered in orange 
bands. . . A white line of beach awash 
in a silken sea. .. . The sun splashing a 
crimson stain across the blue waters re- 
veals the beauty of the windows of an 
old Mission. . . Musical sounds as fragile 
as lace... A man and a girl. . . Orchids. 
. . Vestments of a priest . . Mendelssohn. 
Paradise for two in the Presidio of 
Monterey. . . . 


Where the Heart Is 


a plain, substantial breakfast. But 
I told him,” she continued, de- 
terminedly, “that he'd have to be 
in by eleven—just as I told you. I 
still think that’s late enough for 
any growing boy.” 

“Stay out as long as I want to, 
now,’ swaggered Sammy, ‘got 
my own key.” 


RACIOUS,” exclaimed Mrs. 

Mayhew. I didn't almost 
forget.” She hastened to the 
kitchen. Sammy heard the oven 
door opening, and shortly after 
his nostrils were assailed by a de- 
licious fragrance. 


Suddenly he thought of the 
agonies of death by starvation. He 
took out his cigarettes and fumbled 
with them irresolutely. He strode 
nervously up and down the room, 
and beside him his shadow stalked 
like a gaunt, reproachful spectre. 
Finally Sammy sat down and 
clung to the arms of his chair. 

“Smells good, ma,’ he re- 


Continued from page 15 


marked, as his mother returned, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“It is good,” said Mrs. May- 
hew, with pride. “I'd give you 
some if you weren't in such a 
hurry. However, your dinner will 
be ready when you get back to the 
boarding house. No use spoiling 
your appetite.” 

“T'll take the pants with me,” 
Sammy said, rising. 

“All right, son. I'll wrap them 
up for you.’ She folded the 
trousers neatly. ‘There's paper 
and string in the kitchen cabinet,” 
she said. 

Sammy went to the kitchen and 
after several minutes came back 
with the wrapping paper but no 
string. 

“String,”” requested his mother 
pleasantly. 

Eventually Sammy returned 
with the string. He seemed to 
have difficulty getting out of the 
kitchen. 

“Now, we're ready,” said Mrs. 


Mayhew. “Hold down the ends 
while I make a tight bundle.” 

As mother and son worked to- 
os the doorbell rang. Mrs. 

ayhew looked Sammy in the 
eye. the new boarder,” 
she said evenly. “Will you 
answer the door or shall 

Sammy answered it. “The 
room's already taken,” he ex- 
plained; and, as the young fellow 
went away, disgusted with such 
unbusiness-like methods, Sammy 
took down the sign. 

Mrs. Mayhew rubbed her eyes 
and then blew her nose. 

“I thought that chicken pie 
gy do it,” she murmured chok- 
y. 


On September 29 the residents of the 
Metropolitan Water District voted by an 
overwhelming majority the $220,000,000 
bond issue: In some cities the vote ap- 
proached the 15 to 1 mark in favor of 
the bonds. 
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~ San Diego's Heredity and Environment 


LONG list could be cited of the 

names of men in and around San 
gDieo who have donated parks, built 
roads, erected great buildings and 
made it possible for commercial enter- 
prises to thrive. But perhaps the most 
notable achievement in San Diego and in 
all the surrounding country is the work 
of one woman—Miss Katherine Sessions, 
who admits her 72 years, and who has 
spent more than fifty of those years in 
planting trees, shrubs and vines. 

It was Miss Sessions who planted 
many of the rare palms, bouganvillia 
vines and tropical shrubs in the patio at 
Coronado, that enclosed garden which 
is said to contain plants and trees repre- 
senting more different countries than any 
other like-sized out-door space. Its Aus- 
tralian dame tree, its Mexican blue 
palms, its red bouganvillia vines from 
South America, its Vites Capenses, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, are rarely seen 


‘on this continent, but they are all in- 
timate friends of Miss Sessions, and woe 


unto you if you should unwittingly refer 
to a cocus plumosis as a “royal palm” 
or insinuate that the magenta bougan- 
villia was native of Australia! At one 
time she was unable to get any horti- 
culturist in the country to agree with 
her as to the variety of a certain palm 
in the Coronado grounds. She gathered 
some of the leaves of the tree, sent them 
to the Kew Gardens in London, and the 
greatest authority on palms in the world 
verified her classification. It was she 
who first introduced the poinsettia to 
California, and she, who by a long series 
of experiments, made it possible to grow 
them to commercial advantage. 


Continued from page 13 


Miss Sessions has been awarded many 
honors by horticultural societies, both at 
home and abroad. A few years ago she 
was sent by the state horticultura society 
to Europe, to study the gardens there. 
She is considered the best authority on 


_trees and shrubs in the entire West. She 


graduated from Berkeley in 1881. 


AN DIEGO is the central point of 

two extremes. It has the oldest, 
most conservatively fashionable, exclus- 
ive hotel on one side, and the newest, 
sportiest, ultra-modern hotel on _ the 
other. Coronado, with its 50 years of 
summer and winter smart-set gayety, still 
dances beneath the same colossal wooden 
dome, over the same smooth ball-room 
floor which has been polished by the 
feet of celebrities from every country in 
the world in that half-century. Here the 
youthful Prince of Waes and the elderly 
Sir Thomas Lipton have danced, and 
here parties have been given for de- 
butantes and duchesses. A Baron and 
Baroness make it their permanent home. 
It has an air of old world dignity and 
grandeur about its quaint turrets and 
towers which has never been changed 
since het day it was built. Viewed from 
a ship out at sea the hotel resembles 
some huge European castle, and the very 
fact that no attempt has been made to 
modernize its exterior in any way gives 
it much of its charm. 


IGHTEEN miles south of San Diego, 
just across the Mexican line, is Aqua 
Caliente, a place where gay youth of 
all classes, congregates. Here no one is 
asked for social pedigree, except the 


horses which enter the races. Its motto 
is not “Who's who?” but “Say when.” 
Here the sound of clinking glass and 
clinking coin broadcasts just how loud 
and how fast “money talks,” and the 
check book is the only social register. 
But it is a fascinating place, full of 
hopes and heart aches, tinged with the 
gayety and glamour of Monte Carlo, and 
yet primitive and colorful as the mining- 
camp days of ‘49. Every type of hu- 
man kind may be seen there. The cas- 
ual, lunch-time tourist, whose horn 
rimmed glasse smake her eyes look even 
more startled, whose insufficient hat rests 
on hair that seems to stand straight up. 
The professional blonde bathing beauty, 
some where near, but never in, the mil- 
lion-dolar, ornately-tiled swimming pool. 
The long’ mustached,  wide-hatted, 
watery-eyed, long-legged gambler, who 
might have just stepped out of one of 
Bret Harte’s stories. The sleek sheik 
with the shifty eyes; the moon-faced, 
calf-eyed boy, just off the farm; the 
grey haired, hard-mouthed broker; the 
waitress on her day off; the slim sub-deb 
and her flambouyant mother, all sit at 
the same tables. Their laughter, their 
clothes, their chatter are all gay. They 
seem to say, “we have put the mock into 
democracy””’ 


ND back in San Diego scores of 

church bells ring, the great, deep- 
toned pipe organ play in the park, the 
butterflies hover over the gigantic lotus 
pond; and from Torrey Pine heights the 
phiosophic trees look down and smile at 
the inconsistencies of man. 
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The Literary West 


GALLOPING DOWN 


BRAINERD BECKWITH is a young 
Californian of 28 who went east to 
attend Yale University but fell ill and 
returned to the west. “California, the 
smell of sagebrush, a good horse to ride, 
the open, pe were in my blood.” And 
he adds, “Anything in the saddle is a 
thrill." He writes vividly of the Kilgan- 
nons of Ireland who for 600 years had 
leagued with the Devil and drunk to his 
glory. It is a very wet story. It opens 
with a ride in the rain through Dublin's 
cobbled ways. Old Baron Michael “look- 
ed dazedly out through the coach win- 
dow at the murky pall of the deluge. 
The weather was very wet and Michael 
was more than wet, he was drunk.” His 
wife Dale was dying and he was on the 
way to her bedside. Rain, rain, gallop, 
gallop, aye, rain and brandy and the 
slippery streets of Dublin. 

Dale dies and as Michael has squan- 
dered his heritage, he is forced to re- 
move to a hunting lodge in British Col- 
umbia. Here, his son, Rory, grows to 
manhood. He has the Kilgannon love of 
horses and hunting, including the neck 
of a bottle. but he also has a determina- 
tion to break with the family tradition 
of drink, especially after meeting Jan, 
the girl he loves and marries. After they 
had a first quarrel, Rory fell off the wa- 
gon into a roseate haze of liquid obli- 
vion and then up jumped the Devil! 

Old rip-roaring Michael is determined 
that Rory shall gallop down to the Devil 
like a true Kilgannon but there are other 
influences at work which make the pat- 
tern of the story. 

The final chapter about Cup day at 
the Willows depicts a thrilling race be- 
tween old Michael's mare, The Queen's 
Lady, and Rory’s black colt and “the 
best horse won, that is all!” 

—Grace T. 


GALLOPING DOWN —By Brainerd 
Beckwith, The Century Co., 313 pages. 
Price $2.00. 
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BURTON, ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ADVENTURER 


ICHARD BURTON, one of the most 

interesting persons of nineteenth 
century England, is an amazing revela- 
tion of what one man can do and how 
brave he can be. He has been called 
one of the world’s greatest explorers. But 
it is not for his explorations that he is 
so well known. It is due to his exploita- 
tion of the Arabian Nights, those truly 
enchanting fictions. 

Burton's life and his explorations are 
revived in this fascinating new book by 
Farfav Doweny with such stimulatin 
titles as “A Green Turban in Wound”, 
“Sworder of Somali”, “Captain of the 
Bashi-Bazouks”, “Prince of the Magic 
Carpet’ and “Aladdin Rubs the Lamp”. 
Burton had written volumes about his 
explorations but without financial reward, 
until the Pilgrimage to Mecca, that event- 


ful day he sat himself down in his study 
at Trieste where he was Consus and 
began to “weave the scarlet and — 
threads of Arabic manuscripts into Eng- 
lish to make that gorgeous fabric which 
is his rendering of Alf Laylah wa Lay- 
lah, the Book of a Thousand Nights and 
a Night. It was his translation of the 
Nights, adding so greatly to the solace 
of life and its joyance in the estimation 
of the English reading public, that made 
them glad to part with their precious 
English pounds to Burton's profit. In 
fact he was moved to proclaim: “Now 
that I know the tastes of England we 
need never be without money.” 

But can you blame the English public 
for loving that Arabian Odyssey, ‘‘Sin- 
bad the Seaman”, or reading with breath- 
less interest that unexcelled prose poem 
on the Beauty of Woman, as set forth 
in “Hasan of Bossorah” and his love 
for the chief damsel who was the love- 
liest creature Allah had made. She out- 
did in beauty all other human beings. 

“No one worthy, of consideration 
“states a biographer, “has ever censored 
Burton for writing such highly improper 
and scholarly works as the “Nights”, 
and so Mr. Burton continued to produce 
similar work for students chiefly, that 
is, he made translations of Oriental ero- 
tology, believing honestly, that ignor- 
ance of such subjects has wrecked many 
an Adam and Eve. 

When Consul Burton was on a visit 
to Tangier, he received a telegram. It 
was a message from Lord Salisbury in- 
forming him that Queen Victoria had 
made him Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George in reward for 


his servires. 
—Grace T. Hab .ey. 


BURTON, Arabian Nights Adventurer 
by Fairfax Downey, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 292 pages. Price $3.00. 


“A SPEECH FOR EVERY 
OCCASION” 


OBLE and Noble, publishers of 

educational books, games and music 
have added a fine new book to their 
list and answered a burning question in 
“A Speech for Every Occasion.” 


“What will we say when called up- 
on to ‘make a few remarks?” is a ques- 
tion perplexing to most people who have 
had no work in cultural conversation or 
public speaking. Not every one can get 
gracefully to his feet and “think out 
loud” adequately and effectively while 
facing an audience. 

The author of “A Speech for Every 
Occasion” points out that the success of 
any speech depends upon two things: 

(1) The absolute mastery of the ques- 
tion involved and 


(2- The ability of the spaker to ex- 
press that knowledge in a clear concise 
manner ... and to be able to set forth 
one’s thoughts convincingly in excellent 


English is pleasing to the speaker and 
to an audience. 

After-dinner speeches are still includ- 
ed in our programs. We say we do not 
wish to be called upon but secretly hope 
that we will be and are flattered when 
the moment arrives, therefore we should 
be prepared. The author suggests that 
every speech should contain a basic idea, 
even ugh a humorous one, around 
which the words are built. After offer- 
ing some suggestions for the amateur 
toastmaster, he follows his plan in Holi- 
days, Patriotic Occasions, Military Af- 
fairs, Political Gatherings, Civic Asso- 
ciations, Professional Gatherings, Edu- 
cational and Religious Occasions. 

In fact there is not a single occasion 
that calls for a speech that is overlook- 
ed by the author. No one need ever 
falter or grope for words when called 
upon to respond publicly to a toast, the 
presentation of a gift, emblem or a 
trophy. 

“Social Affairs” and “Sporting Events” 
are chapters that will enable the aver- 
age person to make proper and ready 
response. And as for christenings, birth- 
days and wedding anniversaries, the 
book provides a wealth of good material. 

—Grace T. 


A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION 


6 
City, 417 pages. Price $2.50. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE SON 
OF HIS COUNTRY 


N view of the coming two-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, books about 
George Washington are appearing and 
worthwhile books. In the first chapter of 
“George Washington, the Son of His 
Country,” the author states the purpose 
of his book as: “briefly to untangle what 
came to him (Washington) from en- 
vironment and what in him was superior 
to environment, and thus perhaps to 
throw light from a new angle on why 
this son of his country was able to be- 
come the Father of County.” 
Washington is presented as a young 
man earning his living, then as a front- 
ier fighter against the Indians, as aide- 
de-camp to General Braddock, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Virginia, 
and finally as a planter, a country gen- 
tleman and always a superb horseman. 
At 23 he was one of the outstanding fig- 
ures of Virginia. The middle years of 
Washingtons life coincided with the 
stabilization of habit and the 
tion of an effort. He broke his own rid- 
ing horses. There were two pastimes to 
which he was given, fox-hunting and 
cards. In the chapter on “A Planter’s 
Life” there are some delightful pictures 
of the social life at Mount Vernon. But 
far more important was the unusual 
power Washington had for winning the 
hearts of men; in spite of the severity of 
Read further on page 25 
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SAVING THE REDWOOD FORESTS 


LL lovers of trees will rejoice to learn that, 
through the generosity of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., some 10,000 acres of beau- 

tiful redwood forest in Humboldt County, Califor- 
nia, have been purchased and added to the park 
area of the state. To make possible the purchase 
of this forest from its former owners, the Pacific 
Lumber Company, Mr. Rockefeller contributed to 
the cause the sum of $1,000,000. 

Many readers will recall that, in 1927, the Cali- 


fornia Legislature passed the State Park Bond 
Act, under the terms of which one-half of the cost 


of buying and caring for forest, park, or beach 


areas is to be met by the people, and the other 
half by private benefactions. It is highly grati- 
fying to learn that Mr. Rockefeller has agreed to 
contribute another $1,000,000 when an equal sum 
shall have been secured from other private sources. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity for individuals 
of large means to assist the Save-the-Redwoods 
League and other public spirited organizations in 
preserving a glorious heritage. 


* * * 


WHAT IS FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
E HEAR much of the “freedom of the 


press.” During recent months editors of 
papers in various parts of the country have 
come in for censure and damage suits for alleged 
misrepresentation. These publishers have been ex- 
onerated, much to the satisfaction of the press of 
the nation. The press should be allowed much 
freedom. There is, however, another side to this 
matter. It is an easy thing to tarnish the character 
and reputation of a person either by direct state- 
ments or implied irregularities in business dealings 
or personal actions. A recent Los Angeles case is 
in point. A publisher has been found guilty of 
defamation of character and sentenced accordingly. 
This action is likely to have a salutory effect. When 
editors, radio broadcasters and platform orators, to 
say nothing of street gossips, publish to the world 
hearsay evidence as fact, it is time to clip the 
wings of such scandal-mongers.—A. H. C. 


» * * 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING 


ALSE ideas of professional ethics coupled in 

some cases with hypocrisy, but owing especially 

to adherence to tradition, creates a stand in the 
medical profession against advertising. Your phy- 
sician may tell you that it is against the ethics of 
the profession to advertise; that only the quack goes 
to the public through the medium of the printed 
page. Now comes Ernest Elmo Calkins, writing 
in Medical Economics, in advocacy of an adver- 
tising campaign for doctors both as a means of in- 
creasing the doctor's income and of cutting down 
the cost of medical attention. He says: “If people 
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understood what it meant to keep well, good doc- 
tors would be kept busy all the time.” 


We are interested here only in giving emphasis 
to the fact that if and when the physician believes 
his services necessary, and has therefore, some- 
thing to “‘sell’’ the public, he has every reason for 
advertising on grounds both of ethics and of busi- 
ness. Indeed, any legitimate argument to be ad- 
vanced in favor of advertising for the business man, 
the tradesman, the manufacturer, may be applied 
with equal or greater force to the professional man 
—lawyer, doctor, engineer, writer, teacher, even 
minister perhaps. Dr. George Wharton James, 
famous California man of letters and lecturer, once 
asked a friend who had written much, but had 
attempted no sales, why she wrote. The friend 
made reply, “Because I believe it does me good.” 
“Then,” said Dr. James, “if it does you good, why 
don't you send it out? It may do someone else 
good. Don't be selfish.” 


e Y ALL means do away with false modesty and 
exclusiveness. The lawyer, the musician, the 
doctor, the Christian Science practitioner, the 
writer, in fact any person whose services are de- 
voted to the cause of social betterment, and who 
in*return is and should be paid for such services 
may, with honor to himself, and benefit to the com- 
munity advertise his profession. Indeed, we some- 
times find in actual life that it is the quack who 
refrains from advertising lest his lack of ability and 
intentions be made a matter of public knowledge 
and general comment. We have as yet seen in the 
public prints no advertisements of bootleggers, 
highjackers or racketeers. 


* 


THE ECONOMY OF BEAUTY 


EW forest service regulations in California 

look toward the preservation of scenic and 

recreational features along mountain roads 
and highways in the national forests. Rules re- 
cently set up provide that in locating roads in na- 
tional forests, recreational and scenic aspects are 
to be considered, as well as the question of speed 
and economy of construction. Roads are to be 
projected where possible through regions of natural 
beauty. A strip of land 400 feet or more wide will 
be preserved along all federal and state highways, 
and a 200 foot strip along county and community 
roads. The present forest service policy which 
prohibits the display of advertising signs on gov- 
ernment land will now apply as well to these re- 
served roadside strips. 


In California there are nearly five million acres 
of privately owned lands within the federal forests. 
This land may be used or occupied as the owners 
see fit; but if roadside beauty is to be preserved 
there must be cooperation and concert of action. 

Read further on page 26 
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his discipline, the troops he molded into 
form, became very fond of him. At the 
age of 43 he was a typical Virginia 
planter, but he was also something more 
—he was himself, George Washington. 


In the final chapter the author esti- 
mates five fundamental qualities which 
enabled Washington to carry the ter- 
rible burdens life brought to him. The 
first was courage. Remember that letter 
he wrote after he had fled across the 
Delaware almost at the end of his re- 
sources? “Though friends, followers, 
country men sholild betray or abandon 
me, I will return to my own Virginia, 
plant the standard of liberty on my na- 
tive mountains and, calling around me 
the friends of freedom, we will fight for 
our coun and our homes in the en- 
joyment of our indedencence and be- 
yond the reach of a tyrant.” 


His second quality was good judgment 
fine, and there was that mysterious 
. « « easy to recognize but hard to de- 
power he had of winning the hearts of 
men, that power that caused the officers 
of the first army he trained in his twen- 
ties to write of him: “Judge then how 
sensibly we must be aflected with the 
loss of such an excellent Commander, 
such a sincere friend and so agable a 
companion.” 


The author concludes that “The most 
dominant characteristic of Washington 
was magnanimity joined to a sense of 
duty ... . this remains, a greatness of 
soul, an entire lack of self-seeking, an 
absolute obedience to his sense of duty.” 


—Grace T. HApLey. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE SON 
OF HIS COUNTRY—By Paul Van 
Dyke, Charles Scribner's Sons, 292 pages. 
Price $2.50 


* 


STRESEMANN 


DRAMA. everyone responds to drama. 
In Frau Vallentin-Luchaire we have 
a biographer who is, too, a dramatist 
and who shows us in her book Strese- 
mann, the great moving drama of the 
efforts to transform the belligerent na- 
tions of 1918 into peaceful nations. The 
great heart of Gustav Stresemann is 
shown in its single devotion to the good 
of his country. We have Stresemann 
and Haguenin, the Frenchman ahead of 
his time; Stresemann and Stinnes, who 
first recognized the political abilities of 
“Stinnes’ young man”; Stresemann and 
d'Abernon, the English ambassador; best 
of all we have Stresemann and Briand 
stealing off to a small inn, where they 
could talk unreservedly, sweeping aside 
the little misunderstandings that other- 
wise would have delayed their coming 
to terms. Stresemann, President of the 


German Republic and afterward Foreign 
Minister, is conceded the greatest Ger- 
man statesman since Bismarck. 
Stresemann’s idealism, his growth, his 
recognition after the tragedies of war 


that the old machinations should give 
place to a policy that would be of equal 
value to all countries concerned, we see 
as upon a stage where thoughts are vis- 
ible. We see Stresemeann in Geneva as 
the German delegation enters the historic 
hall. We hear him say: 


“He will serve humanity the best 
who, rooted in his own people, de- 
velops its spiritual and intellectual 
inheritance to its highest significance, 
and thus, passing beyond the limits 
of his own race, is able to give 
something to humanity as a whole, 
as the great men of all nations have 
done, whose names are written down 
in the history of humanity.” 


Those who are wearied of fiction may 
find a new zest in Frau Vallentin-Lu- 
chaire’s illuminating biography. To the 
young person who reads it, a new world 
may thereby be opened. To the older, 
new values or long-sought valuations 
may appear. The author and the reader 
may congratulate each other on the ex- 
cellence of Eric Sutton’s translation. One 
quite forgets that it is a translated book, 
except to wish that in as good a trans- 
lation it could be read by the thinking 
people of all countries. 


Stresemann. By Antonina Vallentin- 
Luchaire. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
Foreword by Albert Einstein. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., New York. Price $4.00. 


Laura Bett Everett. 


BROWN EARTH and BUNCH GRASS 
M. STEPHEN is an author whose 


* free verse is admirable and whose 
work in the more conventional patterns 
is outstanding. The average reader may 

somewhat confused over the contro- 
versy that has been waged in respect to 
the merit of the new verse forms. Brown 
Earth and Bunch Grass proves that this 
form of poesy (I like the word that was 
characteristic of the late Henry Meade 
Bland) is effective. 


Mr. Stephen is author of three volumes 
of poetry, many dramas, two novels, and 
is editor of two textbooks of literature 
used throughout Canadian schools. Lec- 
turing fills out the time of this busy cre- 
ative artist who is rated as one of the 
major poets of the present day. His 
fame is more than national, for poets and 
poetry cannot be confined by boundary 
lines. One should have personal knowl- 
edge, if possible, of the different countries 
of the world and their literatures. Thus 
an added zest is given to reading and 
study. So it will be an advantage to 
meet this poet of the great Northwest. 
Visit the beautiful city of Vancouver! 
You will be amply rewarded. 


I quote from his Prelude: 


Life bright and splendid, 
the eternal Now. 
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this Age new-born, 

this continent, where man once more 
builds upon Shinar's plain 

his heaven-searching towers— 

all these are poems waiting to be sung. 


All this cowboy stuff I thought be- 
longed to Los Angeles and -its Fiesta 
neighbors; but no: 


Everything is forgotten 

but the rodeo, 

the dust-clouds, the glory, the cheers, 
the silver-mounted saddle waiting down 


at Calgary. 
Ride ‘em cowboy, ride! 
Let ‘er buck! 


If you see a star or two 
Go razzlin’ through the blue, 
Ride ‘em cowboy, ride! 
Thus sings Stephen in his Stampede. 


In Steel Cliffs he shows a different 
mood: 

Arrogant, impregnable, 

Gibraltars of Mammon, 

monuments of Big Business, 

the steel cliffs rise, 

shadows cast upon a lake of blue sky. 
(It is night and a charwoman comes out 
of one of the skyscrapers. She sees a 
street girl hiding in a cold recess of the 
building: ) 

Y’oughta be home! 

(The charwoman has been a mother.) 


Home—hell! Quit yer kiddin’! 


(The old woman 
unties a handkerchief.) 


Take this, kid. 
T’aint much but— 
it'll getcha a bed. 


The tall cliffs dwindle. 
A skyscraper is not so big after all! 


In Bird On the Wing he says: 
Bird-On-The-Wing, 
I have seen your flash of crimson. 
The beat of your pinion was a wave- 


tuned to the receiver in my heart. 


Time flies. 
Life is on the wing. 
Can we not snare one moment of rapture? 


A black shadow is racing 
across the ’ 

Before it overtakes us, 
love me, 


Bird-On-The-Wing. 


That Which a Man Bequeaths is a 
beautiful poem; but I do not think Mr. 
Stephen believes what he writes. He is 
but expressing the mood of a poet: 
That which a man bequeaths, 
adding his brick to the guardian wall, 
is not much in the final reckoning. 

How can he know? 
Who was there to tell him? 
The winds talk together in meaningless 
monotones. 
The graves are silent. 
Read further on page 32 
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In 
San Francisco 


the distinctive new 


William Taylor Hotel 


offers modern hotel 
luxury at moderate 
rates 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00 to $5.00 


Double Room with Bath 
$4.00 to $7.00 


+ 


WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 
Also Operating 
HOTEL WHITCOMB, SAN FRANCISCO 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


Noah’s Ark 


OAH 


Featuring Southern 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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The enforcement of the rules above mentioned are 
strictly in line with modern conservation policies. 
Roadside advertising that disfigures the landscape 
should be prohibited. Parkways along the roads 
and the proper location of highways will add much 
to the scenic and recreational values of any state. 


* 


YOUR VOCABULARY 


HAT the average person speaks 30,000 words 

per day, is the statement of Professor William 

P. Sandford, head of the public speaking staff 

of the University of Illinois. The professor is 

careful to say sowever, that “success in life de- 

aoe § not upon the words, but the way they are 
used. 

It would be interesting to know how many dif- 
ferent words are used during the day. Some studies 
have placed the number at 600. To use words, and 
many of them, requires no particular ability. 
Choice of words is a different thing. It is a rare 
gift—that of choosing a word of exact tone and 
colour to fit the situation. Monotony and repeti- 
tion in the use of words tends toward drab speech 
and uninteresting writing. If the average person 
were to be deprived of a dozen words or phrases 
which he regularly uses in everyday conversation, 
his speech would be wellnight cut off, as for 
example, “yes, “indeed,” ‘‘lovely,” ‘‘listen,” 
“colorful.” A vocabulary is a mighty interesting 
and valuable thing to possess. 

“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE” 


E have had occasion before to remark on 

the poor quality of English that character- 

izes many radio addresses and announce- 
ments. The United Press quotes a most timely 
criticism by Miss Florence Hale, president of the 
National Education Association: 

“One of our greatest problems today is the 
improvement of radio as a cultural factor. How 
are we going to do that when most of the an- 
nouncers you hear are murdering the king's 
English? Children talk the language they hear. 
The other night when I tuned in I heard an an- 
nouncer say: | ain't gonna sing another song until 
you write in to the station." «© 

Miss Hale is well within the bounds of fact 
when she says: “One of our greatest problems 
today is the improvement of radio as a cultural 
factor.” We accept today over the radio not 
merely a type of expression, but a substance and 
form of technique that would not be tolerated from 


' the platform or open forum. Indeed, as Miss Hale 


says, “Children talk the language they hear.” If 
we are to find correct speech anywhere it should 
be that which is broadcast for the world to hear. 
By all means let us have clarity of expression on 
the radio and a quality of English that will serve 
as type forms to be followed by the listeners-in. 
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around through Alhambra, Pomona, 
Claremont (Pomona and Claremont col- 
leges are at Claremont, and Ontario. See 
the music room while you are on the 
campus. It is a most-satisfying bit of 
interior architecture. If you should land 
in Riverside before sun-down, drive to 
the top of the Sacred Mountain, Mount 
Rubideaux, the original sunrise service 
hilltop—and down again to the Mission 
Inn. The fall temperature there will be 
moderate but even when the days are 
hot the nights are always cool. They are 
soft and balmy and full of romance. In- 
deed the Mission Inn is founded on ro- 
mance. If you should happen to see the 
Master of the Inn, Frank Miller, just 
mention my name and he or his son-in- 
law, DeWitt Hitchings, will show you 
the cathedral music room, the art gal- 
leries, and the catacombs underneath the 
hotel, filled with curios; or he may take 
you up in the bell tower where there is 
a collection of thousands of bells and 
may let you tinkle bells that are cen- 
turies old, taken from the famous bell 
towers of Europe. But be careful lest 
you forget what you are there for. 


Your main purpose is to have din- 
ner in the patio. .Don't go in until after 
dark when the candles are flickering on 
the tables and the guests are speaking in 
low murmurs and the Spanish waitresses 
are floating about quietly. Above you, 
in the half-light, are balconies and towers 
and flowing banners and soft-lighted win- 
dows, and the stars. And as you absorb 
the oriental charm of the place, there 
come to you the strains of a guitar from 
one of the balconies above, where some 
Don sings a love song to his Senorita, a 
mist seems to gather about your eyes, 
and you say to yourself: “Well, here is 
one beautiful dream come true.” 


DOWN THE COAST 


HANK you for reminding me, I had 

almost forgotten the trip to San 
Diego by automobile. Yes, indeed, that 
is a lovely thing to do. It takes about 
four hours to drive down there comfort- 
ably. You can go either of two ways: 
drive to Long Beach and then down the 
coast all the way, or else (as I very 
much prefer) go inland to Santa Ana and 
then cut across the coast road. You 
should stop for a spell at Laguna Beach, 
the paradise of artists, where the rocky 
coast-line is more picturesque than the 
Newport, (Rhode Island), shore. If you 


care for missions, you should continue 
south, inland from Santa Ana, and stop 
at the San Juan Capistrano Mission (I 
like it the best of all) and then cut over 
to the coast. Another place where you 
should tarry is at La Jolla—a quaint, 
sleepy little village with a lot of char- 
acter. The caves may interest you. Just 
loiter about awhile and take a squint or 
two up the bending coast line and exer- 
cise your long-distance eye muscles. 

The San Diego Mission, not far from 
the center of San Diego is the first of the 
series of 21 missions dotting the Cali- 
fornia coast. You would enjoy a trip 
over to Coronado Island on the tub-of-a- 
ferry that plys back and forth to the 
Island—you drive your car right on the 
boat that pushes its way among the big 
warships like a petulant duck. This ride 
will give you a good idea of the har- 
bor but your destination is the famous 
old Coronado Hotel, which for two gen- 
erations has been the winter resort for 
eastern millionaires. If you make this a 
two-day comfortable trip, you could stay 
the night at the El Cortez Hotel. It is 
the tallest, thinnest building you will see. 
There, the rooms are spacious and mod- 
ern; the meals and service par excel- 
lence, and the prices you would expect. 
At the U. S. Grant, in the heart of the 
city, the rates are less. 


Oh, excuse me!—I misunderstood you 
—it is not San Diego-that you are inter- 
ested in? Now I get you. Well, between 
friends, let me advise you to watch your 
step at Tia Juana. But, of course, you 
have read so much about it that you 
want to satisfy your curiosity. After a 
visit here and there in this interesting 
and picturesque border town, you will, 
surely, drive a mile farther on into 
Mexico to Agua Caliente, the Monte 
Carlo of this country. 


AGUA CALIENTE 


GUA CALIENTE is fascinating in 
a way difficult to describe. The 
location is unimportant, the buildings 
unpretentious, low and rambling, of 
the Spanish type. There is an excellent 
hotel, oh, very good—where you can 


have metropolitan accommodations. The , 
Casino is what you are there “for to = .’. 
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Old, New, Rare, and Hard 
To Get Books 


Old Novels and Bound Volumes of Old 
Weeklies and Monthlies 


“The Pictorial Field Book of The Amer- 
ican Revolution or Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History-Biography, Secenry- 
Relics and Traditions of the War of Inde- 

ndence” By Benson J. ne ublished 

y Harper & Bros., 1851-1852. ol, 7v0; 
over 1 pages; first Ed. Rare. Bound in 
full leather stamped in gold. A set you will 
be proud to own; in splendid condition. 
Price $12.00. 

Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of The 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. 800 wood 
cuts and illustrations, containing Joaquin 
Miller’s Songs of the Centennial, 4 pages 
Miller’s poems. A rare book published by 
Leslie’s, 1877. Price $10.00. 

St. Nicholas Vol 3 to and including Vol. 
6. 3 Vol. in one contain complete The Boy 
Emigrants, a true story of the California 
Gold Rush, with illustrations. s runs 
through 1875 and 1878 Price for this 3 
volumes $5.00. 

McNally’s System of Geography. Old 
edition, Monteith and Mc _ * series. 
Pub. by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1867. In fine condition, rare Price $2.00. 

Vagabondi down the Andes, by Harry 
A. Co., 1921—61 pages. 
176 unusual photographs. Ist edition. ce 


20 old and rare Almanacs, one French and 
20 American, dating from 1802 to 1877. 
Some titles and years as follows: Poor 
Richard, revived, or Albany Almanack, 
1802; Bennett & Walton’s, 1816. Western 
Almanack, Coopertown, N. Y., 1825 29 
and '31 Columbian, Philadelphia. 1831 New 
England Farmer, Concord . H., Horace 
Greeley’s Wig Almanac, 184s "49, 
Greeley’s New York Tribune Almanacs 
1857, ’ 62, and N. Y. Tribune Almanacs 

Family Christian, 1857; The 

Methodist Almanac, N_Y., 1869; Loomis 
Pittsburgh Almanac, 1850; David soungs 
Almanac, 1851. Some of these are over 140 
pages. All are rare. Price for lot bog 
nd for my list of Old and Rare ks. 


T. G. MAURITZEN, 534 Douglas " 
| Los Angeles, Calif. _ 


¢ 
Shaker Top Family Size. 


see.’ Probably the first thing that you will BE 


notice will be the long, long bar, with its ee 
huge mirrors and glittering crystal and Ea Z 
glass. You will be surprised to see men, = 


Read further on page 30 
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address Allen's Foot#Ease, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Weather As You Like It 


company to the wind. It would blow 
across the Avenue like a white-crested 
wave at the seashore. The traffic soon 
showed evidence of snow and frost— 
snow on running’ boards and tops, win- 
dows sleeted: over and wipers going. 
The liveried doormen acros at the Club 
over-clad with mackinaw and boots spent 
most of the time shovelling the snow from 
the Club entrance. As the morning wore 
on the snowdrifts became higher and 
higher. Each taxi-cab had a harder time 
getting away from the curb than did its 
predecessor. Traffic slowed down mate- 
rially, so that a pedestrian, if he could 
have mastered the gale, would have been 
safe in crossing the street. Large busses 
with snowplough attachments began to 
appear, waging a game but losing fight 
against the fury of the storm. Every 
now and then some car would stall in a 
drift and the man behind would lock 
bumpers and try to push it through, only 
to find that the delay had stalled them 
both. “Yes, Doctor,” I thought, “I am 
fast gaining a new definition of weather.”’ 

The afternoon was just the same ex- 
cept for more of it. I could see crowds 
of ladies and men in the lobby of the 
Club, waiting for a taxi. All afternoon 
the melodious whistle of the doorkeeper 
tried to flag an empty cab but without 
avail. They were all “snowed” or busy. 
The big eight-wheeled busses were still 
able to get along in the middle of the 
street and. passengers would fight their 
way from buildings through snow waist- 
deep to street centers to reach them. By 
dark they must have reduced their sched- 


Continued from page 8 


ule as they appeared only occasionally 
and then loaded beyond expansion. 


HE business of my trip completed, I 

expressed some concern when told 
by an associate that in all probability no 
trains would move out that night. Better 
far to be snowbound in Chicago than 
out on the plains of Iowa or Nebraska. 
I fought my way back to the Club. The 
crossings of the Grand Canyon at the 
Colorado would have been much easier 
and more comfortable. 

“You will get no taxi to the station 
tonight,” said the doorkeeper, “‘and you 
had better figure on at least an hour and 
a half on foot.” A telephone call to the 
station confirmed the fact that up to then, 
trains were still leaving on time for the 
West. 

Did you ever walk about a mile and 
a half through a Chicago blizzard with 
a heavy grip and brief-case with your 
heavy overcoat wrapped around you and 
your hat collapsing your ears for safety’s 
sake? The wind would whistle around 
some of the corners so strong that I 
could not move against it. Did you ever 
feel someone throwing fine, cold sand in 
your face with all his might? I passed 
a couple of car parking lots with only 
the tops of sedans breaking the evenness 
of the snow’s surface. I tramped along 
under the elevated and was amused to 
see here and there an autoist attempting 
with a small shovel to dig out his faith- 
ful ““Chevie.” Far above and all around 
the electric signs flickered on and off, 


casting a weird light through the haze 
of the evening. 

I know know how Washington must 
have felt when he crossed the Delaware. 
The Northwestern station was actually 
a haven. I went to my car and we 
moved out into the night and the storm. 
A large electric lighted sign caught my 
eye—A sandy beach, a waving palm and 
this caption in bold electric letters flash- 
ing on and off telling its story—'It's 
play time in California.” 

Tuesday morning found me back in 
Los Angeles. The skies blue and clear, 
and temperature about 75°. “Yes, Doc- 
tor, you certainly were right. I know 
now what you mean by ‘weather’; but 
what a whale of a difference a few miles 
make in one’s definition of it! 


Little Church of theFlowers 


Continued from page 16 

keenly interested in the reconstruction in 
Southern California of the historic Dum- 
friesshire kirk. In fact, eminent leaders 
of both England and America have 
praised the Wee Kirk not only as a per- 
petuation of Annie Laurie's fame, but 
also as a means of fostering international 
friendship and good-will. 

One may not be able to visit the 
ancient shrines and cathedrals of England 
and Scotland, but no resident of South- 
ern California and no tourist that comes 
to Los Angeles should fail to visit beau- 
tiful Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, the 
home of the Little Church of the Flowers 
and the quaint Wee Kirk O' the Heather. 


cultivation in pots. 


HOLLAND’S FAMOUS RICHLY-FLOWERING 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their long flowering period. Enormously 
large flowers on strong stems of about three feet in length. Magnificent for beds, edges and for 


BUY TULIPS NOW DIRECT FROM THE DUTCH GROWER 


Excellent Darwin tulips in 5 colours: 
pink - red - violet - heliotrope - yellow 
100 of each colour, and each colour packed 
seperately POST and DUTY FREE delivered 


at your home, for only 


Please remit amount per money order: 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 
HEEMSTEDE-(HOLLAND), EUROPA 
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speare and rare Ben at the Mer- 
maid Inn; we suffered in prison 
with Verlaine, and lay on the 
grass, on a transparent summer 
morning, while the poet sang to us 
of the life-long love of comrades. 
We were filled with a strange and 
quiet happiness when we thought 
that the geniuses of every land 
and every age stood always ready 
to walk with us and be our friends. 
No matter what misfortunes and 
disappointments might befall us, 
we should always have a refuge 

ever at our call, and would be 
poured out for us with a lover's 
lavishness. For years we lost our- 
selves in this fairy-land, hearing 
immortal voices, passing freely 
among all peoples and all periods, 
and taming our savage hearts with 
the music of philosophy. It was 
bliss in those days to be alive; but 
to be young was very heaven.” 


“Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


ND from the century that saw 

the birth of printing let us 

call our last witness for the pres- 

ent. Thomas A. Kempis, whose 

Imitation of Christ is perhaps the 

most widely read spiritual book, 
after the Bible. 

Thomas A. Kempis: ‘Every- 
where I have sought peace, and 
have found it nowhere save in a 
corner with a book.” 


Thereupon court adjourned. 


The witnesses filed out. There 
were more who had not been heard 
than of those who had. As they 
were leaving the courtroom Emer- 
son, eyeing the attorneys, was 
overheard remarking, “Our high 
respect for a well read man is 
praise enough for literature.” 


“Yes, answered his neighbor 
—Plato it was—‘‘and had I known 
how, after twenty-three centuries 
had passed, men of all future ages 
were to regard my writings, the 
knowledge of which the invention 
of printing has made known to 
thousands instead of to the few, I 
might not have so exalted the 
spoken word above the written.’’** 


And so we return to the study, 
there to continue, perhaps academ- 
ically, the further consideration of 
the power of print with our atten- 
tion directed, next, to the question 
of censorship. 


*Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925 (c 1913). 

MacMillan, 1911. 

"Knopf, 1927. 

"In the SEWANEE REVIEW, Oct., 1910; 
later reprinted as a separate pamphlet of eight 
pages. 

“The Higher Ministries of Recent English 
Poetry, p. 232. 

“LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, January, 
1923. 

“Wm. Byron Forbush, 
of Ideals.” 

Training.” 

17**Transition,” by Will Durant, pp. 274-5. 

18**Phaedrus.” 


(Concluded in November Issue) 


“Young Folks’ Book 


Puller, “Your Boy and His 


OcTOBER, 


The Upward Reach 


> 


Flashes From the 
Eternal Semaphore 


- 


Two New Books of More Than 
Ordinary Value and Interest 


By Leo J. Muir 


These Books Mark the Way To- 
ward Inspiration, Leadership, Vis- 
ion, Breadth of Outlook, and 
Higher Standards of Citizenship 
and Living. 


Price: $1.00 each; $1.50 for both, 
postpaid. 


Order From: 
Melrose Syndicate 
1005 Wright & Callender Bidg. 
Los Angeles, California 


World Books by a California Author 


The November issue of 
this magazine will give spe- 
cial attention to National 
Book Week and Education 
Week, both of which come 
in November. 


TUcker 7014 


Do You Know Why 


Bird Hospital and Boarding Rooms 


Canaries moult continually and how to prevent it? 


The nails grow long? 


The feet become scaly, inflamed and sore? 
A bird should not be oiled or greased? 
Mites live in the cage and not on the bird? 
Female canaries become naked and bald? 


Parrots pull their plumage? 


Glass should not be used in constructing an aviary? 
Paroquets will not bathe and how to breed them? 


IDELLA GRIDER MANISERA, Bird Doctor 


1931 
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Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


A Friendly Place Where Hand- 
craft Workers Love to Come 
HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE 
POINT, AND TAPESTRY WEAVING 
TAUGHT FREE 
By the Pilgrims, 
WALTER AND Maup NEwMAN 


t 
60 AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


The Brittany Kitchen 
California’s Most Picturesque 
Dining Place 
where epicurean food, Bohemian 


atmosphere and the intelligentsia 
can always be found. 


A bit of the old world set down in 
California and known to the 
knowing round the world. 


62 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colon 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


Fabrics Fashioned To Your 
Fancy By Experts 

To wear clothes well is a talent 

which can be cultivated; to design 


and construct garments individu- 
ally and artistically requires genius. 


STYLE TAUGHT AND CREATED 
at the 


Leah - Ruth Frock Shop 
68 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


EPICUREAN CANDIES 
of all nations made to order 
at the Colony’s cupboard. 


AMBROSIAL DAINTIES 
wrapped like jewels in boxes deco- 
rated at the “Magic Brush” where 
artistic decoration of all kinds 
is done. 


FLORENCE GENDRON 
64 s 68 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


December will again bring to our 
readers an annual issue of this magazine 
containing articles and illustrations of 
great interest. 
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and women too, standing at the bar. Yes, 
actually drinking all kinds of beverages 
and seeming to like them. And you will 
hear queer words in their conversations 
with the bartenders, words that, if they 
are in your dictionaries at all are marked 
“obsolete.” Such works as Gin Rickey, 
Martini . cocktail, Scotch highball, Sloe 
Gin Fizzes, Clover Club, etc. But you 
did not come here to watch people 
drink. Most people come here to gamble. 
You of course came just to look on, to 
gather impressions. If you have had no 
experience you will be wise to continue 
to be an onlooker. 

Last summer, three Missouri school 
teachers, seeing the world, dropped in on 
Agua Caliente. For a long time they 
watched the people around the roulette 
table playing, losing, and winning. At 
last the three teachers held a conference 
and decided to play. One of them—the 
smallest — edged her way through the 
crowd and placed a quarter on the red. 
The coupier reminded her, very quietly, 
that a half-dollar was the lowest form 
of tender allowed on the tables. The three 
teachers again went into a huddle and 
after much talk the little one emerged 
and placed a half-dollar on the red. The 
red won. She moved her two half-dollars 
over on the black. Black won. Growing 
bolder, she pushed the four half-dollars 
over on 30. Thirty won. The coupier 
piled up in front of her astonished eyes, 
120 half-dollars. Little heeding the tug- 
gings at her skirt from the rear, but with 


all the bravado of a true gambler, she 
pushed her towering stacks of half dollars 
away up the table to the double o section. 
Again the little white ball spun around 
the whirling wheel and clicked in and 
out of one compartment after another 
until it finally came to rest on 23. The 
little teacher had turned to remonstrate 
with her friends. When she looked back 
to the table, the coupier was raking in 
all her winnings. Comprehending, she 
pressed her hands to her cheeks and 
screamed: God! It’s gone!” 


This trip can easily be made in one 
day, but you will be tired. And seeing 
Agua Caliente in the afternoon is entirely 
different from seeing it at night. It is 
at night when the place comes to life. 
The swell Hollywood luminaries who 
have been golfing, horseback riding, 
tramping or resting during the day, come 
forth at night in all their glory. It is all 
so fascinating that if you get to bed by 
three o'clock in the morning, I will be 
very much surprised. 


ND so, we could tour on together 

through California's diverse scen- 
ery, week on end. As a matter of fact, 
for the past three months I have been 
acting as your personally conducting 
chauffeur, driving you here, there, and 
yonder, ¢ontrasting the contrasts for you, 
airing the atmosphere, and romancing the 
facts. But now, all that is left for me 
to do is to touch the visor of my cap, 
and give notice: “I go. Will you give 
me a reference and come with me on our 
next excursion?” 


CHO 
The Bridge the Oyster Built 
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the United States Government require- 
ments that 78 per cent of him in powder 
form will pass through a scree nfiner 
than the finest silk. The finest silk has 
a mere thirty thousand holes to the square 
inch but the screen which Billy and his 
brothers must pass has forty thousand 
to the square inch and will hold water 
for two or more days. Life—and even 
death with Billy is just one thing after 
another. 

And in the cement plant, easily seen 
as you roll along in your car over “The 
Bridge the Oyster Built,” one thousand 


tons of him are daily made into this fine 
substance. And as if wonders never 
cease, the sacks in which Billy and his 
brothers reach the market are tied before 
they are filled—Billy enters through a 
hole in the bottom. 


When next you cross “The Bridge the 
Oyster Built,” just give a thought to 
Billy Oyster and the billions of his bi- 
valve brothers, who worked for ages and 
ages that you might cross San Francisco 
Bay, quickly and comfortably—and not 
on a tule raft as did the Indians of 
Ortega’s day. 
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Social and Business 


Entertainment Problems 


Dinner ......... From $1.50 50c, 65c 
Luncheon ................ $1.00 $1.00 


a la carte service 
all dining rooms 
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FONTAINEBLEAU SALON COFFEE SHOP 


FACTS THAT DRAW CROWDS 


Every room has — | 

RADIO -SERVIDOR - TUB AND Distinctive 
SHOWER BATHS - LARGE 

OUTSIDE SAMPLE ROOMS pte Bridge 


HUCKINS ~NEWCOMB HOTEL COMPANY L. W. Hucxins 


Suppers 
. . . Indefinable Room) 
.... Different 
in 
Room 
| 
SAN FRANCISCO 


